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This 2nd market study provides 
interesting comparisons with the First 
Pittsburgh Home Inventory, conducted 
in the Fall of 1937 as part of the 16-city 
Scripps-Howard Study. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


Member of the United Press, of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations .. . And of Media Records, Inc. 


NATLONAL ADVERTISING DEPT., 230 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. 


The 2nd Pittsburgh Home Inventory 


Pittsburgh housewives tell us. ..What 
They Buy...Where They Buy... How 
They Buy. The market study includes | 
brand information on Groceries, Toilet. 
ries, Home Appliances, Automobiles 


Another Report on Family Buying Habits Tires, Gasoline and Motor Oil. 


A representative of the National 
Advertising Department of The 
Pittsburgh Press or of the nearest 
Scripps-Howard office will give 
you the facts upon request. 
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The 5th Color is that “extra some- 
thing” that often makes the differ- 
ence between an ad and a sale. 


It’s Local Color. 


It’s something different from what 
you’ve been getting in the ordinary 
run of magazines. 


Put your dollars in THIS WEEK 
MAGAZINE, and you'll get it. You'll 
get all the power of a national 
magazine, 6 million strong... 


Plus the dealer-influence and local 


1941 


t 


shopping-appeal of 25 great met- 
ropolitan newspapers... 


Plus a concentrated coverage, in 
America’s 25 Key Markets, that 
matches the next 4. weeklies, or the 
top 4 women’s 
magazines, com- 


bined. 


SELLS THE 


KEY NIARKETS 


Silver Flutes 

Flutes had always been made of wood. Because of their listing 
as wood-winds and because the original masterpieces of Theobold 
Boehm were made of wood, musicians had refused to accept any 
other material. That is, until the late William S. Haynes, of 
Boston, proved that sterling silver produces a finer instrument. 
In addition to giving a mellow, perfect tone to every note on the 
scale, the silver flute is durable, beautiful and light in weight. 
While wooden flutes are sometimes affected by moisture which 
changes the shape of the tonal chambers enough to affect the tone 
adversely, the silver flute is subject to no such changes. 


So universally have the Haynes’ flutes been accepted in the top 
quality market that the company annually sells some 600 of 
sterling silver. During the past few years, the company has made 
one platinum and 35 solid gold flutes, one of the latter having a 
$250 diamond set in one of the keys. Prices range from $1,000 
for a silver flute to $3,000 for the platinum. 


Flute making was entirely new to Mr. Haynes when some 50 
years ago his brother asked him to make a wooden flute. A 
skilled mechanic in the employ of the Gorham Silver Co., Provi- 
dence, Mr. Haynes asked only for a model on which to pattern 
his work. The brother hied himself to the next Boston Symphony 
concert in Providence and borrowed a spare flute from one of the 
musicians. For the next year, Mr. Haynes devoted his spare time 
to the experiment. 


The finished instrument failed to produce music! They sought 
the advice of the Symphony musician, who marveled at the per- 
fection of the work, and said all that was needed was a slight 
change in the bore of the mouthpiece. 


So gratifying were results that Mr. Haynes gave up his job 
at Gorham’s and, with his brother, started a small flute repair 
shop in Boston. As he worked and thereby gained greater under- 
standing of flute construction, he became ambitious to make his 
own instruments. Until that time, this country had produced no 
flute quite so fine as the foreign instruments. Bent on making 
a true Boehm flute, his first product was made of black Grenadilla 
wood 


Realizing that he had a product of perfection, he took the flute 
to Carl Wehner, flute soloist with the Metropolitan Opera. The 
visit was unknowingly well timed, for the famous musician was 
disgusted because his flute was giving trouble. He had taken it 
apart and was having difficulty getting it together. He was all 
the more disgruntled when Mr. Haynes offered to fix it because 
he would have none but the most capable expert touch his valuble 
Boehm. Mr. Haynes did some rapid talking, and finally won con- 
sent to repair the instrument 


While he worked, Mr. Wehner picked up the newly-perfected 
Haynes flute and tried it out. 
“Who made this flute?” he asked 
‘I did,” replied Mr. Haynes. 


It is just like my master Boehm’s flute,” he said, “I will play 
it tonight with the Opera. You shall sit with me.” That evening 
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Mr. Haynes was the dinner guest of Mr. Wehner and sat with 
him in the orchestra when he played “The Magic Flute’ on the 
new instrument. 


There followed six years of producing Boehm flutes. In 1909, 
after having severed relations with his brother, he went into 
business for himself as the William S. Haynes Co. and set out 
to make a finer instrument than had ever been made before. Then 
came the sterling silver flute, an instrument of such fine precision 
that it is measured with specially built micrometers whereby tonal 
chambers are ground to the thousandth of an inch. According to 
L. Mont Allison, head cf the factory, fine flute construction is all 
a matter of mathematics. 


There are 449 different items in a Haynes flute; each item 
passes a micrometer test. The flutes are entirely hand made by 
specialists who perform definite parts of the routine. 


Haynes flutes are now sold all over the world and are recog. 
nized for tonal quality in much the same way as the old Boehms, 
They have wide use in opera, in symphony and in movie pro- 
duction. 


Hitler Helps Him Sell 


From a bank tellers cage to selling pottery, made in the back- 
yard, is quite a jump. E. S. Frost, of Los Angeles, made it— 
with the indirect assistance of Adolf Hitler. 


From being a bank teller he moved to a job in the advertising 
department, was given the task of decorating the bank’s windows, 
ransacked the town for curious and instructive material, exhibits 
show how this and that is made, and got a wide acquaintance 
with many industries—among others, pottery-making. 


This led to his going into business as a professional decorator 
of bank windows, and it was a good business until the depres- 
sion, 


Looking around for a new business, Mr. Frost undertook to 
sell some of the small pottery objects made in her home kiln 
by Valeria De Marsa, a woman born in Czecho-Slovakia, and 
adept in ceramics, 


He made a systematic survey cf the market, and found: 
California is a land where people have flowers all year round. 
The fashion in flower arrangements had turned to low bowls. 
People bought pottery bowls, and also small pottery objects to 
lend interest to the flowers—frogs, turtles, fish, birds, manni- 
kins. 

These wares were most commonly sold in gift shops, and gift 
departments of large stores. 


The logical development was quaint and colorful pottery ob 
jects for flower arrangement, and systematic selling to gift shops 
and big stores. 


From a backyard they have spread over 22 states. 
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Watch out. Almost no matter where you go, what you do, what 


happens to you. SHE knows your wife. 


* Yes, though you be a Newcomer in a city, a happy groom, or a brand 
new puffed up papa—SHE knows your wife. 


¢ You claim you never saw her? Well, Mister, maybe you didn’t! But, 


SHE knows YOU INTIMATELY. 


¢ SHE even knows what you buy and where, in groceries; SHE can tell 
you if you like to go to Church; SHE knows what soap you use; what 
bread you use; what breakfast food makes you happy; what coffee you 
drink. Oh, yes—brother—SHE knows all about you! ... and this is why. 
SHE is a Welcome Wagon Hostess. SHE is one of an Army of Good Wilf 
which Welcome Wagon Service Company places at the service of its national 
and sectional clients. 


¢ Welcome Wagon Service through its Hostesses introduces products and 
services into the homes of New Homemakers, New Mothers and New- 
comers of more than 500 cities in the United States and Canada—in ‘an 
entirely personalized and individualized manner. 


¢ Welcome Wagon Service has been one of the great international adver- 
tising successes of the past quarter century. The reason for this success 
is that it produces definite, tangible results for its clients to a degree not 
attained by any other medium and at a cost proportionally lower. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE YOUR PRODUCT 
INTRODUCED UNDER THESE CIRCUMSTANCES? 


¢ A national or sectional advertiser may secure nation-wide representation 
or sectional covcrage at a low cost based on the actual service rendered— 
product introduction into thousznds of homes in a personalized manner 
and under auspices most effective in the building of consumer accept- 
ance. A Welcome Wagon Representative will be glad to call with the 
complete story of proven results. 


Sales Management’s 


SURVEY OF 
BUYING POWER 


Now available in cloth-bound 
copies at 


$2 00 each 


The 1941 edition of the Survey of 
Buying Power is the most important 
ever published by Sales Management. 


@ All essential 1940 population census 
material. 


@ Retail sales figures for 1939 by cities 
and counties. 


EXCLUSIVE — 1940 retail sales esti- 
mated by counties and 
cities. 

EXCLUSIVE — 1940 new car sales and 


ratios. 


EXCLUSIVE—A _ scientifically com- 
puted table of those 
families with an income 
equivalent of $1500. 


EXCLUSIVE — Retail sales, income 
and population data 
summed up for the 
leading trading areas 
of the country. 


WRITE FOR YOUR BOUND COPY TODAY — 
EDITION LIMITED 
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Unexpectedly, Mrs. Frost furnished a new line that began ty 
sell on sight. She had never modeled anything in her life, byt 
thought she could, and fashioned a couple of ducks that were 
“duckie” in flower bowls. Today, she and Mrs. De Marsa are the 
designing brains of the business. 


Pottery of this kind sells well all year ‘round, and has peaks 
on such holidays as Easter and Valentine Day. For Easter, they 
modeled rabbits and egg-shaped bowls, for Valentine Day a se 
of heart-shaped flower bowls, and for other holidays, objects that 
touched the spending nerve. It took several years to develop their 
present line of about 75 items. 


Then Hitler seized Czecho-Slovakia, imports of pottery from 
that country stopped, stocks ran out, war came and shut off jm. 
ports from neutral countries, and the backyard potteries of Los 
Angeles began to take over the import market. 


Mr. Frost says there must be 50 backyard potteries, employing 
not more than a half-dozen people each, in the Los Angeles are, 
alone, which are supplying the demand formerly filled by foreign 
countries. Most of them are literally in the backyard, like his 
own—and they expect to hold the business after the war, on the 
attractiveness of their products. 


The sales scheme for Mr. Frost's Triangle Studios has devel- 
oped along these lines: 


First, he canvassed local department stores and gift shops, of 
which there are several hundred, and the giftware wholesalers, 
of which there are several dozen. Sales were good, though often 
small, and as connections were established these shops took on any 
new item developed. 


Then, gift shows held twice a year led by Los Angeles manu- 
facturers, which attract buyers from all over the country, gave 
him an opportunity to display his products, and get distant cus- 
tomers. Today, he sells in 22 states, and customers include such 
stores as Marshall Field and Gimbel Brothers. 


Now, the business has reached a stage where there is a margin 
for advertising, which will take the form of direct mail folders, 
picturing the line, and postcards showing new items. These can 
be mailed to the smallest gift shop. 


Have a Little Deng-Deng 

How about a dab of deng-deng? Or ajam opoer? Try a little 
tkan laoet? What of a dip of ajam panajam ketjap? You'll find 
them all at the rijstaffel, in the Malaya room, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Santeen soup’s not so bad either. It’s all a good, smart 
selling idea and is pouring the trade into the College Inin where 
the rijstaffel is set up. Here's the idea: 


Back in the days when pirates ranged the main these gentle 
men, with knives in their teeth, and marlin spikes for side arms, 
used to go ashore in the Straits country and gorge on native feasts. 
The rijstaffel is a sort of Malayan smorgasbord. Head hunters 
hors d'oeuvres might describe it as well. They just set the stuff 
out and for a flat rate you could stuff yourself to the ears. 


The Hotel Sherman's price for a good stuff is $1.25. All you 
want, take it or leave it. They're piling ‘em in. Curious about 
the edibles? Well, deng-deng is dried water buffalo. Ajam} 
panajam ketjap is roast chicken im dark sauce. Ajam opoer the 
white meat of chicken in santeen soup. Just imagine you're #] 
pirate and the ship’s in and the gals are natives in sarong. A 
drink on the side and you're set for an evening. 


Risque Radio 


“And now we bring you a dirty story” is a set phrase on the 
radio programs of Muller Brothers, Hollywood auto serv’ce station 
owners. While listeners gasp and get set for a juicy tid-bit, the 
announcer explains that the dirty story is about a car. Somet:més 
it's a humble flivver, sometimes a block-long ultra model. Always 
the car has “‘gone wrong,’ become dirt-plastered. But it’s brought 
back socially by a bath at the Muller car washing plant. The firm 
washes about 10,000 cars a month, and finds that washing 1s 4 
natural ‘‘leader” for a super-service station, an easy introduction 
to other services and products. The jolt opening line on the radio 
is probably responsible for a large number of those 10,000 cars 4 
month. 
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500 Manufacturers 

will increase their 

department-store 
sales 


because of this new, 


informative study 


SOW 77 MIWOMEASE YOUR BUSES 
"HBOUEN DEURTMENT STOMES 


4 
Mhat 6 Fatt 


youl Ne one of them ? “HOW TO INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 


The typical department store carries over 50,000 items — over 800 THROUGH DEPARTMENT STORES” 


different lines. Only 10% of these lines receive the store's promo- 
tional support. The other 90% are merely stocked. 

Is your line among the 60% “also-rans”— or 

is it in the charmed circle of promoted lines? 


by 
Arthur C. Fatt 


How can you make your line a Executive Vice-President, The Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


backbone line in department stores? 

How can you get these stores to 
focus their promotional spotlight on 
your line? 

How can you get these stores to match 
your national advertising dollars with 
their own promotional dollars ? 

NOW, HERE ARE THE AN- 
SWERS — right at your finger tips 
Cold, hard-boiled facts developed 
from an actual case-history study of 
the day-to-day operations of 232 de- 
partment stores. 


* a * 

This 197 page limp leather volume, 9” x 1114”, gives 
usable down-to-earth means of placing and promoting 
your lines with department stores . . introducing new 
lines . . . getting teatured space in the department . 
securing store newspaper advertising . . Zaining con 
sistent window space . selling store salespeople... 
handling demonstrators ; working with leased de 
partments, etc. It includes a special study of the chain 
department stores the first ever made 


Help é THIS STUDY takes you behind the scenes of th 

v0 aking department stores and gives you a clear picture of the 
\S ee Se important factors that enter into a store’s buying plans 

\b isd analyzes the role played by every store figure from the 


THE GREY ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC., 1 
SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL 


The Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. Name 
128 West 31st St., New York, N.Y. 


° . a 
\oyee® ertise 
Emp vs Ady A 


Address 


You may enter my reservaticn for 
a copy of your special study 
“HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
BUSINESS THROUGH DEPART- 
MENT STORES.” Five days after Posttion 
receipt of the study I will send you 


. ins 
Cre $7.50, or return the study postpaid. 


and 


E. B. Weiss 


Consultant 


A special study now offered to 500 $7 50 
manufacturers at a special price of 


(Only 500 serial numbered copies 
of this study are available) 


president down to salespeople. IN ADDITION to field 
research with stores, this study is based on a special 
analysis cf the advertising and merchandising plans 
which The Grey Advertising Agéncy has developed over 
i period of years for manufacturer-clients whose major 
vutlet is the department store. 


YOU MAY EXAMINE THIS STUDY FOR 
FIVE DAYS FREE 

If you place your on-approval order now, we will 

send you a copy of the study for five days’ examination. 

At the end of that time you may either return the copy 


to us or send us your remittance for $7.50. 
28 WEST 3lst STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
RESERVATION FORM NOW 
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Notes from the Managing 


CONTENTS Editor’s Desk 


The urge to “go national,” to seek 


coast-to-coast distribution before the 
company has thoroughly consolidated 
Advertising oe 

é its marketing positions in areas close 
It's Cast Iron Bra‘ns That Insist on Iron-Clad Advertising Schedules 18 


By Brass E. Tacks 


to home base, is responsible for huge 
wastes in marketing costs. The com. 
bination of indifferent distribution, 
Compensating Salesmen weak merchandising follow-through, 
Straight Commission Men Get Steady Incomes Under Co-op Plan. . 22 and thin coverage by advertising, eats 


up profit margins, leaves brands vul- 


General nerable to competit'on that goes in 
Cutting Distr’bution Waste: Today's Biggest Challenge to Industrial Marketers 36 for intensive selling. A good case 
Excerpts from a talk before the Philadelphia meeting of Eastern Industrial history that demonstrates the truth of 
Advertisers, by Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT these statements lies in the expei- 
Marketing Pictographs, beginning on 25 ence of Carstairs. When this com- 
Significant Trends , sik 9 pany stopped scattering its shot, both 


volume and profits improved. The 


Man Power Problems story appears on page 12. 
Square Peg “Problem Employes” Find Square Holes with Aptitude Tests 19 * % 
Based on an interview with Carl A. Wood. Assistant General Sales Manager. Coming socn: What you can and 


Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chicago cannot do with premium and prz 


offers according to FTC and Post 
Sales Campaigns Office rulings . . an article ex- 
Vitaminized Milk Joins Health-Fortified Foods; Deput on West Coast . 16 plaining how Iron Fireman has built 


a whole sales training plan into 3 


Sales Policy compact “package” . a series 
Better Sales Job in Fewer Markets Jumps Carstairs Volume 625% 12 of articles on catalogs. 

Sales Training One of the big problems in setting 
Ault & Wiborg Men Come Up from the Ranks Through a Sales “West Point 10 up auto allowances is that of making 


accurite estimates of the differences 


, ; in driving costs due to differences 0 
Departments and Services 


the terrain which salesmen cover 
Advertising Campaigns 14 R. E. Runzheimer of Runzheimer and 
Comment : - 56 Co. who has devoted years to an if 
Marketing Flashes #4 tensive study of auto operating costs, 
Media . 50 has drawn up a map for SM _ sub 
New Books Recommended for Marketing Men 42 scribers which will provide an eas} 
New Products and Markets . 46 key to “cost area groups” of tert 
News Reel 1] tory, which can be used as a basis 
Sales Letter Round Table . i8 for you to check your present allow. 
Scratch-Pad 34 ance schedules. Watch for it in af 
The Human Side - early issue. 
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saturdays radio works 
for a living! 


The time when commercial radio toiled not on Saturday is past. Consider 


KMOxX in St. Louis. 


A year ago nine “pioneering” advertisers had Saturday morning and 
afternoon programs on KMOX. They were discovering that we can sell to 
the thousands of listeners we entertain, instruct and excite on Saturday 
just as well as we do on Friday or Thursday or Tuesday. 

Today there are twice this number—18 advertisers sponsoring a total 
of 25 quarter-hours on KMOX between 6:00 A.M. and 6:00 P.M. Saturdays. 

Typical among them is McKesson & Robbins, sponsor of a half-hour 
amateur program called “The Opportunity Hour” and broadcast each 
Saturday morning, with cash prizes for contestants who secure the most 
votes from the listening audience. In the very first week of the show, the 
votes totalled 132,807. The second week vote was 182,892. The third week 
went to 222,891 and the fourth reached 238,056. And in the fifth week 
291,947 votes were cast. A total for five weeks of 1,068,593! All voting was 
done in drug stores by CASH customers only. 

There are still some choice time availabilities in KMOX’ Saturday 
schedule. We, or any Radio Sales office, shall be glad to tell you how to 


take advantage of them. 


* THE VOICE OF ST. LOUIS - 50,000 WATTS 


Owned and operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Representd 
nationally by Radio Sales with offices in New York - Chicago 


Detroit - Charlotte, North Carolina - San Francisco - Los Angeles 


BOOTS AND SADDLES! 


Every morning a hundred thousand 
factory whistles send a long-drawn call 
to arms echoing across the country. 
hey are the same whistles we heard 
last year and in the years before, when 
there was peace. They make the same 
lonely, seven-o'clock-in-the-morning, 
far-off sound. But the ears we hear 


them with have changed. 


l'o a free people who have heard the 
shells go screaming through their 
neighbors’ complacency . . . who have 
heard, clearly, that a nation is secure 
only in proportion to the number of its 
military planes see ho see people in 
slavery today because they did not arm 


vesterday every factory whistle 


blowing is a bugle call to work. Every 


tick of the clock says “produce!” 


“Work” is the cry as the spring of 
1941 crashes over the world. Work, 
arms, production is the theme of 
Fortune articles as the U. S. Defense 
Program moves into second. 


Production of tanks, ships, guns, 
submarines, trucks. This spells steel. 
Can we produce enough fast enough? 
.. + What would 10% steel expansion 
mean? And will you have that 1942 
model or not? ... See Bethlehem Steel, 
the house that incentive built. See Our 
Steel Capacity. 

And after production — where does 
it all go? How does it go? What are 
the chances —against submarines, 
bombs and surface raiders — of a safe 
arrival somewhere in Britain? 
Atlantic Convoy. 


a 


In the answer to questions such 4s 
these, lie answers to larger issues- 
recently examined, and fully reported 
on, by the Eighth Fortune Round 
Table: What kind of a world is in the 
making? . .. What should be our pat 
in that world? . . . What should we be 
doing, now? 

To American Industry falls a big 
share of the responsibility for making 
such decisions. And Fortune, month 
in month out, is helping Industry 


decide, to plan, and to produce! 


Me is 


Notes of a Wandering Editor 


HOTELS ARE BOOMING despite the increased competi- 
tion from tourist homes, motor courts and trailer camps. 
Norfolk was our first over-night stop on the drive to 
Florida down the Ocean Highway and across the Chesa- 
peake Bay on the streamlined “Princess Anne” ferry, and 
naively we assumed that there would be no difficulty in 
securing accommodations at the big Monticello. For years 
we'd been hearing the hotels howl about bad _ business, 
about the unfairness of the lower-priced competition. True, 
we knew that many hotels were turning people away, but 
we must have figured that they couldn't do that to ws. 

Well, they certainly did. They did it to us and to 
scores of others that night. The clerk at the Monticello 
held up a sheaf of telegrams. “Here are several dozen 
reservations we can’t accept.” 

“There must be some big convention in Norfolk today.” 

“No, there’s no convention. It’s like this every night, 
and has been for weeks.” 

Not only that hotel, but every hotel in Norfolk was 
filled to actual capacity. The Monticello clerk was very 
accommodating, and after making several telephone calls 
finally found us a room at a resort hotel eight miles out 
of the city. 

It was a room, and it had a bed, and that’s the best that 
could be said for it. The bedstead was of the old-fash- 
ioned enameled iron variety; it had a lumpy mattress on 
which restless sleepers had tossed since McKinley's admin- 
istration (it might even have been genuine ante-bellum) 
and the springs, so-called, cried aloud if the would-be 
sleeper took even a deep breath. 


* 


In Charleston the experience was somewhat similar; 
after making a half-dozen phone calls we located a room 

$8, take it or leave it—which definitely hadn’t been 
refurbished in fifty years. 

The following day we got an inkling of what we believe 
to be the real reason why so many hotels, in normal times, 
are losing out to the new competition. We arrived at 
Marine Studios, below St. Augustine, late in the afternoon, 
and wanted to take Kodachrome shots of the fish when 
the light was good, which meant stopping overnight. There 
is no hotel, but a motor court with a dozen or so detached 
rooms. The rate for two persons, $3.50. The room was 
as large as the $8 Charleston hotel room; it had been 
turnished and decorated not more than two years ago by 
an expert decorator. The lighting was perfect for reading 
in bed, whereas at both hotels mentioned above there was 
only a glaring overhead light; mattresses and springs were 
dby Simmons 

After that firs: experience with a modern high-class 
motor court we decided that there was no law that said 
One Had to patronize a hotel; on the balance of the three- 
Week trip we stayed in hotels about half the time, in motor 
courts half. Rates in the hotels average about twice as 
much; there was the unavoidable delay and bother about 


aggage and about garaging the car, whereas at the motor 


‘Ourt we pulled up at our own door. 
Hotels have much to offer which cannot be duplicated 
APRII 20, 1941 


Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 20, 1941: 


by their competition. They are more conveniently or at 


least more centrally located; they can offer better service in 
their several departments ; they can provide entertainment 
and gaiety. 

Because of these factors they are justly entitled to higher 
rates—if they provide them. 

That so many fail to provide them and yet ask the 
higher rates would seem to be the answer to the drift to- 
ward the motor courts. 

There is a close parallel between the hotels and the 
railroads. The railroad men squawked for years about rates 
and about taxes—and were apparently unaware of the fact 
that airplanes and buses were securing business because 
they rendered a more efficient, cleaner service, because they 
went further to anticipate the traveler's wishes, offered him 
more in the way of comfort. 


* 


Some good fires might do the hotel business a world of 
good. Then their owners might be forced to put in mod- 
ern, comfortable, attractive furnishings. One other thing 
which city hotels must do for the automobile traveler is to 
work out a better solution to the parking problem. In a 
number of southern cities we visited, cars were parked 
solidly around the hotels, even including the entrances, 
and a drive of several blocks was necessary to find a vacant 
curbstone spot or a garage or a parking lot. In those cities 
the buying of hotel accommodations was made difficult 
rather than easy. 

Hotels in the boom cities and in the favored resort spots 
are doing the best business in more than ten years, but 
with many their present prosperity is based on the ‘‘econ- 
omy of scarcity.” They are getting business because there 
is no other place to go; but if and when travel settles 
down to normalcy they will not hold travelers unless they 
junk their antiquated, uncomfortable furnishings. The 
rate competition with the good motor courts is decidedly 
secondary. Superior accommodations offered by the new 
and modern motor courts is the primary competition facing 
the older hotels. 


ry. . ° T . 
They're in the Army Now 
IT’S MADDENING, to a driver accustomed to averaging 
60 on the open road, to crawl along at 15 for a 20-mile 
stretch, but that was what we had to do as we approached 
Wilmington, N. C. For five of those miles we passed 
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the new buildings of Camp Davis on the right. It seemed 
as though they would never end. On the left a civilian 
city had grown up, not so thickly settled, of course, but 
with new stores, restaurants, filling stations, beer and cola 
stands every couple of hundred yards. 

For 20 miles there were frequent “No Passing”’ signs, 
but they weren't necessary on tbat two-lane highway. One 
couldn't have passed. In front, moving toward Wilming- 
ton, the road was cluttered with empty trucks returning 
from Camp Davis, while moving away from Wilmington 
toward us was a thick stream of Mack dump trucks loaded 
with sand and other building materials. Each truck had 
a camp permit number chalked on the windshield, with 
Number 7 the lowest we saw, and Number 869 the highest. 


* 


At Camp Blanding, near Starke, Fla., about 45 miles 
from Jacksonville, more than fifty thousand men are now 
in training, and cities even further away than Jacksonville 
have been affected by the boom. Floridians have seen 
booms burst, and they are more skeptical about this one 
than the North Carolinians. They aren’t doing as much 
as they might to meet the housing shortage that has devel- 
oped. Army officers are said to have snapped up for their 
families all the available houses in Gainesville, Lake City, 
Palatka, Jacksonville and St. Augustine, and because there 
aren't enough to go around, many officers have had to 
leave their families up North. 

Wary Florida builders who have been burned in other 
booms, say they will build enough houses only if Blanding 
should be designated as a permanent fort, This isn’t to 
say that there is no home building going on in Northern 
Florida. There is a great deal, but not enough to satisfy 
the demand. , 


* 


In many southern cities, such as Charleston and Savan- 
nah, local housing authorities, aided by WPA, have done 
a superb job of clearing unsightly, unhealthy slums, and 
have erected modern small homes on the outskirts. 


Florida Plans for the Future 


IN FORT LAUDERDALE, which for several years has 
claimed the highest per capita building permit figure in 
the country, the “season’’ was almost over, but scores of 
new homes were going up in anticipation of next Winter's 
business. 

In Miami and Miami Beach, building permits during 
the first quarter showed a decline over the some period 
last year for the first time in three years. Down there 
building runs in a cycle; three or four years of a building 
boom, then a couple of years of digestion, then another 
boom. Many new homes and store and office buildings 
are being erected now, but there will be a letdown in the 
feverish building of new hotels. 

Greater Miami's tourist crop this year set a new record, 
with an apparent value of $175,000,000. Miami now feels 
that it is toting too many of its eggs in the tourist basket, 
and the commercialization of Southern Florida’s climate. so 
the Chamber of Commerce has conducted an industrial 
survey and will bid for all-year payrolls. 

Today business has an annual payroll of $40,000,000 
in Miami alone. Retail trade provides $15,000,000; whole- 
sale $9,000,000; and hotels and service establishments 
$16,000,000. Miami has nearly 4,000 retail outlets, em- 
ploying 15,000 persons. 


* 


Long-range planners believe that the national social 
changes will give the state of Florida a permanent pros- 
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perity. Many of the resort communities are directing thei 
efforts to luring all-year residents from the smail-bracke 
non-fluctuating, income groups such as old-age pensioners 
over-age military and naval men, retired civil service em. 


ployes such as policemen, firemen, teachers. The infly 
of this type of permanent resident is responsible to a large 
extent for the home-building boom in all except some of 
the swankier cities such as Miami Beach, where last year’ 
313 new homes were valued at $3,491,230, or an Average 
of $11,154. 


Signs Along the Way 


AGITATION AGAINST POSTERS and big painted 
boards might much better be directed against the smal] 
signs that clutter the landscape—excepting, of course, the 
always amusing Burma Shave jingles. The big boards, like 
a lot of other things, are appreciated most when they are 
missing. On one 60-mile trip on the new Number 2% 
road through the dreary Everglades from Fort Lauderdale 
to Clewiston, there wasn’t a single sign. There was noth 
ing to see except miles of sawgrass, and we would have 
welcomed some diverting signs. 

The outdoor companies and the big advertisers could 
strengthen themselves with the public by rendering a mor 
unselfish service. A ood example is the Miami Herald 
boards all along the East Coast: quite properly they plug 
the paper, but they also give the exact mileage to the 
nearest city of any consequence as well as to Miami, 

If more sales and advertising managers would take long 
motor trips as private citizens rather than as representatives 
of their own businesses, they might be surprised at the 
number of questions which the traveler finds it difficult to 
answer, and which might be answered by alert advertisers 
The principle involved is much the same as the good wil 
which many radio advertisers secure by giving listener 
entertainment or information along with a sales taik. 


* 


Pet hates of the trip: “Baby-talk’ signs such as the 
“Helpy-Selfy (wash-your-own-clothes) Laundry,” and « 
brand of cake called the ‘Tandy Take.” 


* 


Best example of commercial candor: The ground-floor 
real estate office in Fort Lauderdale which devoted its wit: 
dow to a display of ruined parts of a Lincoln-Zephyr and 
a big sign warning people against a certain service station 
two blocks away. Pasted on the window was a typewritten 
account of the bad greasing job which caused the trouble 


and the concluding statement, “We tell others of ouf 


experience so that they may be saved . . The service 
station seemed to be enjoying a rushing trade. 


* 


Most maddening sign: All through Southern Georgi 
and Florida the simple two-board sign which reads: 


Good and Bad 
Furniture 


Occasionally signs of similar construction say: 


Mather’s for 
Furniture 


Mather’s is a chain of furniture stores. We finally got 
worked up over the unusual sign that we stopped at 
of the branches to find out why they advertised both goo 
and bad furniture, but Mr. Mather, if there is a M 
Mather, had failed to inform his store managers. 
PHILIP SALISBUR 
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Irving H. Tayvtor has been elected vice-president in charge of 

sales of Michigan Alkali Co., N. Y., manufacturers of heavy 

chemicals, President E. L. Ford announces. Mr. Taylor is presi- 

dent of Merchants Chemical Co., N. Y., former board chairman 

of U. S. Alkali Export Association, former president of Inter- 

national Carbonic, Ine. He succeeded his father, Eugene M. 
Taylor, as sales director of Michigan Alkali. 


Frenenick A. Virror has been appointed general manager of 

Steinway & Sons, N. Y., piano manufacturers. He is a great- 

grandson of Henry Engelhard Steinway, founder of the busi- 

ness. He has been with the company since 1913 and has been 
a member ef the board of directors since 1930. 


Bates Clause 


KENNETH Q. Bates has been appointed general sales manager of 

the floor division of Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. He 

joined the sales force of that division in 1921, serving as district 

manager at Seattle until 1929, when he was transferred to the 

home office. For the past several years he has been assistant 
gen. mer. 


Rosert L. CLause, who joined the company in 1914 as a drafts- 
man, has been elected president of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
He succeeds H. S. Wherrett, who is now vice-chairman of the 
board. President Clause served successively as an assistant 
superintendent and as general superintendent of plate glass 
manufacture, vice-president, and executive v.-p. last year. 


NEWS REEL 


Richards Schoenewald 

E. E. RicHanps has become assistant to the president—Paul G. 

Hoffman—of Studebaker Corp., South Bend. For the past 12 

sears Mr. Richards has been in the industrial department of 

#hman Brothers, N. Y., investment bankers. He is a director 
of several corporations, among them Jewel Tea. 


- C. Sc HOENEWALD has been elected vice-president in charge 
Of sales of Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., Chicago. For the past 


two years he has been general sales manager and prior to that 
Wa an- . ° ° r , . * - 
_ manager of the district sales office in N. Y. Before joining 
“ compny in 1933 he had been sales manager of American 
Piano Co., Chicago, and Aeolian Piano Co., N. Y 
raph of Mr. 
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Hanotp L. Winset has been named general sales manager of 
Hilger Co., manufacturer of floor maintenance equipment and 
automotive accessories, of St. Cloud, Minn. For the past three 
years he has been advertising manager and accessory s. m. 


CHaries E. Carey is appointed general sales manager of 
Goebel Brewing Co., Detroit, succeeding Edwin J. Anderson, 
recently elected president and general manager. Mr. Cary has 
been in sales work for the pasi 15 years with Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., the last six of them being in Detroit. Paul 
Romoser, who for the past several years has been Goebel’s as- 
sistant sales manager, moves up to sales promotion manager. 


Stone, Chicago; Mr. Bates, Harris & Ewing. 
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Better Sales Job in Fewer Markets 


Jumps Carstairs Volume 625% 


Spotty distribution over wide areas, backed up with sketchy 


skip-stop advertising equals slow turnover and high sales 


cost. Only when Carstairs abandoned this policy in favor 


of intensive advertising and concentrated sales effort in a 


small number of selected markets. did both volume and 


profit begin to show a substantial improvement. 


EFORE a= sales executives’ 
group recently, Philip J. 
Kelly, general sales manager 
of Carstairs division, Calvert 
Distillers Corp., told how ‘“‘straight, 
old-fashioned selling still gets results.” 

In Carstairs’ case, the results have 
business increase in less 
than a year and a half. 

The “fundamentals” may seem ob- 
vious, afterward, but usually they are 
discovered, and intelligently applied, 
only from trial and error. The differ- 
ence between success and failure de- 
pends on the ability of individual com- 
panies to learn from mistakes, and to 
do something about them. 

Behind Carstairs is long experience. 
The original Carstairs Bros. Distilling 
Co. was founded in 1788. Just 150 
year later—in June, 1938—the com- 
pany was re established. 

But in November, 1939, Carstairs 

or at least its way of doing things 
was re-established again. 

In those 17 months, the Carstairs 
people learned some things. In the 
17 months simce November, 1939, 
they have applied what they learned. 

Carstairs sales are still climbing. In 
certain major markets—such as New 
York—Carstairs White Seal currently 
s reported to be first in volume, 
among hundreds of whisky brands. In 
almost every market in which it ts 
being sold, Carstairs White Seal ranks 
among the first five. 

Among the “fundamentals” respon- 
sible are: 


been a 625% 


1. Concentration on a few logical, 
important markets and thorough 
coverage of them: 

> Consistent, compelling advertis- 

ing, and 


3. Creative selling. 

And back of them all is a product 
made and priced to provide value for 
the great mass of customers. 

Symbolizing, coordinating, energiz- 


re 


ing the entire program is Whitey the 
Seal, with a ball on his nose 
“Perfectly Balanced.” 

It is a far cry from Whitey the 
Seal to Thomas Carstairs, friend of the 
Founding Fathers of the Republic, 
who started his distillery in Philadel- 
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yTRAL SPIRITS CARSTAIRS BROS Ons THLLING 


phia a year before George Washing. 
ton first became president. 

When Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 
Ltd., bought Carstairs, they acquired 
an honored tradition and a historic 
name. They set out to sell whiskies 
largely on the strength of the tradition 
and name. The leader of the line was 
a ‘class’ product — approximately 
priced—called “1788.” 

Carstairs obtained distribution for 
the line from New York to Texas and 
Missouri and way points. The distribu- 
tion was spotty. In some places it was 
very thin. When a few package stores 
in a town were sold a couple of bottles 
apiece, this was called getting distribu. 
tion there In other places, Car. 
stairs went all-out for it. There were 
40 salesmen in Chicago alone . . . By 
one way or the other, Carstairs was 
set to go national soon. But profitable 
volume was slow in coming. ° 

In the highly competitive packaged 
goods industries, wholesalers and te 
tailers are only mildly interested—if 
at all—in any manufacturer's product 
as such. They do not care much about 
manufacturers’ reputations or tradi 
tions. They are concerned only with 
products which they know consumers 
want to buy. It’s up to the manufac: 
turers to get consumers to buy. 

Carstairs found that a little adver. 
tising and a little distribution of a new 
product in any market — competing 
with entrenched, heavily-advertised, 
thoroughly-distributed products — & 
hardly better than no advertising and 
distribution at all. ; 

Carstairs advertised in 1938 and 
1939. It was attractive advertising 
and the expenditure for it, all told, 
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was considerable. But it was not 
enough to create sustained demand 
over the wide area in which the prod- 
ucts were being sold. 

So Carstairs decided to start over 
again . . . on fundamentals. 
~The first fundamental was to de- 
velop as the principal moving force 
in the line a whisky produced and 
priced for the mass market. . 

This was a blend of whisky with 
neutral spirits. Carstairs employs neu- 
tral spirits the liquid drawn from 
the top of the w hisky still—for blend- 
ing. Mr. Kelly told SM, because they 
have a ‘minimum of fusel oil and 
other congeners." Congeners, it seems, 
are the things about some whiskies 
which don’t agree with some people's 
insides and nerves. 

Because of relative absence of con- 
geners, the Carstairs people wish they 
could advertise “80% less hangover.” 
But the liquor laws won't permit, The 
liquor laws won't permit a lot of 
things—appeals, claims, methods of 
presentation which advertisers in 
other industries may do to make their 
wares more attractive and more “‘neces- 
sary’ to the consumer. 


The Birth of Whitey 


As Mr. Kelly expressed it: “The 
only thing left for us to do was to play 
up a trade-mark, play up a bottle, and 
play up a catchy headline. 

We spent a long time getting the 
tight trade-mark. It had to be living, 
moving and vital. And it had to ex- 
press the qualities of the product.” 

Carstairs White Seal was chosen as 
the name for the new whisky, and 
Whitey the Seal was made the symbol 
of it. Whitey balances a ball deftly 
on his nose. He carries the legend, 
"The Perfectly-Balanced Blend.” 

Fauna and flora are not new to 
whisky advertising. People—especially 
women—may not be shown enjoying 
whisky, but the Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration is fairly sure that dogs 
and robins and orchids will not be the 
worse for being shown in whisky copy. 

Carstairs thinks Whitey is more 
sensible’ than some distillers’ ani- 
mals, ‘because he is our trade-mark.” 
Whitey means White Seal. 

First in a limited area, and grad- 
ually on a wider sc ale, Carstairs set out 
to make this White Seal as familiar to 
Whisky buyers as, say, the energetic 
lady “chasing dirt” on the Old Dutch 
cleanser package is to housewives. 

Whitey went to work first in the 
Metropolitan New York-New Jersey 
area—the Seal and the attractive pack- 
age dramatized and reiterated in in- 
‘ensive, large-space advertising in 
Newspapers, car cards, outdoor and 
three-sheet subw ay posters, and in eye- 
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stopping point-of-sale material. 

Soon Whitey’s friends in New York 
multiplied and became legion. Sales 
of the product began to mount, and 
were fifth, then fourth and third, in 
that market. 

Carstairs was not selling bars and 
package stores a couple of bottles each 
by then. Transactions were on a case 
or multi-case basis. Dealers were glad 
to profit from Carstairs demand. 

However, the Carstairs people did 
not make the mistake of assuming that, 
because New Jerseyites and New 
Yorkers were buying, they could jump 
in and capture Philadelphia, Boston or 
Washington without a battle. Each 


Kelly 


Sales Manager Philip J. 


market—one after another—involved 
a thorough and consistent program. 
White Seal is now being sold in 12 
Atlantic Seaboard states from Maine 
to Florida. and has some distribution 
in a couple of others. But Carstairs 
now is more concerned with keeping 
sold in present markets than with 
spreading thinly and promiscuously 
over the map. 

As Mr. Kelly told a meeting of dis- 
tributors’ salesmen the other day: 
“Famous names are hot news today,” 
but they are ‘‘as useless as last year's 
calendar tomorrow if they are not 
kept alive with constant regeneration, 
enthusiasm and education.” 

He emphasized this by asking the 
salesmen to name, among other things, 
the three most prominent candidates 
for the Presidency in the Democratic 
and Republican parties prior to their 
party conventions last Summer. 

It was six months after introduction 
in Metropolitan New York before 
Carstairs White Seal was being dis- 
tributed in Pennsylvania. When it 
was placed on sale there, some de- 
mand already existed for it. Motorists 
and others, Pennsylvania-bound, car- 


ried the word with them, and asked 
for White Seal there. 

The product is not being formally 
sold yet in South Carolina and Georgia, 
but there is some demand for it, by 
mail. 

Carstairs now advertises White Seal 
regularly in 60 cities in the 12 At- 
lantic states which it covers. 

“There is no such thing as a little 
advertising doing any good,” Mr. 
Kelly said. “When we go into a news- 
paper, we want to dominate the page 
quantitatively as well as qualitatively. 
There are two exceptions to this. 
We have had good results from small 
text ads with a challenging caption, 
and from semi-humorous ads in the 
classified columns. They provide an ef- 
fective change of pace But big 
space is our standby. 

“When we cut down the number of 
our markets from 25 to 15, we did not 
spend less money for advertising and 
sales promotion. If anything, we spent 
more, 


Sales Aids Play Star Role 


“From a marketing point of view, 
we have found that point-of-sale mate- 
rial which is effective is the kind that 
will stay up once it is put up. We go 
in for permanent displays—mirrors, 
thermometers, ash trays and other 
decorative items. We use Whitey the 
Seal lavishly. He attracts attention and 
is easily remembered. And he’s alive. 
We concentrate on getting mass 
display of the product.” 

For door-openers and conversation- 
starters, Carstairs provides salemen 
with several devices. One month it may 
be a pair of dice, which no matter how 
they are thrown, come up with a Car- 
stairs message. Another month every 
salesman gets an artificial orange 
blossom to wear in his lapel. The 
orange blossom has been doused with 
orange extract so that the customer can 
smell it. It introduces the fact that 
Carstairs gin is made from orange 
blossoms. 

At the meeting of distributors’ sales- 
men, Mr, Kelly used a magic slate to 
dramatize the “chemistry” of “product 
innovation, good value, good advertis- 
ing, smart selling’’—and of what hap- 
pens when these ingredients are 
judiciously and enthusiastically mixed. 
The word selling—which, he ex- 
plained, means “ ‘inspired’ selling, 
long hours and determination’’—re- 
mains on the slate after the other 
words have been removed. 

To dramatize its neutral spirits- 
blend story, Carstairs recently has 
given salesmen a miniature still. The 
still is plugged in at the customer's 
store or bar. A liquid in it starts to 
bubble. This represents the mash start- 
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ing to boil and the whisky beginning 
to come through the distilling 
columns. A chart shows why ‘'straight 
whisky has a high congeneric con- 
tent’” and why Carstairs claims its 
whisky is “exactly one-twelfth as 
harmful as a straight whisky.” 

Each of these blending kits cost more 
than $50 to produce. 

An important Carstairs fundamental 
is stimulating salesmen. One factor in 
this is real headquarters help on tough 
accounts. Another is “public” recogni- 
tion from headquarters of sales jobs 
well done. 

Carstairs asks each salesman for a 
list of exactly 100 individuals who are 
not now buying from him, Mr. Kelly 
said. “Then we have a three-piece 
mail-and-call campaign directed at 
these 100 potential new customers. 
The number is small enough so that 
the salesman knows we can watch re- 
It is also small enough so that 
he can concentrate on these buyers. 
The mailing pieces are all personal- 
ized. They are the sort of things 
which the recipients find useful. One 
is a fishing chart; another a guide for 
mixing drinks; the third is a plaque 
which looks almost as good as a 
Harvard diploma.” 

The company has had results of 
better than 60% from this campaign. 


sults. 


Dollars Are Not Enough 


We that salesmen want 
something more than pay and bonuses. 
Like everyone else, they crave recogni- 
tion. Our method of giving it to them 
is to present Public Acknowledgment 
Awards for specific sales ideas which 
have been the field.” 
Each winner receives a framed illus- 
trated parchment which describes his 
achievement in detail 
photograph of it. 
man receives a black-and-white copy of 
the award. Twice a year, the salesmen 
themselves vote for the best of these 
awards, and cash prizes are given. 


know 


successful in 


and contains a 
Every other sales 


The award committee, signatures of 
whom appear on each parchment, is 
composed of Carstairs executives. The 
first committee consisted of Mr. Welly, 
E. Paul Hamilton, merchandising man- 
ager; August B. Hook, eastern division 
sales manager, and G. A. Reeder, ad- 
vertising manager. 

The first three awards were for 
making Carstairs ‘a window attraction 
in the snootiest haberdashery store in 
Tampa, Fla.”’; for “originating and or- 
ganizing White Seal Flash Nhght,” 
sponsored by a licensee, in which pic- 
tures of individuals taken at this ‘‘ama- 
teur night’’ show were made into a 
display, and for organizing a Carstairs 


shufleboard tournament. The 
White Seal-men’s clothing display 
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emphasized the Carstairs’ slogan, ‘The 
Man Who Cares.” The ‘Flash Night” 
was the first of several conducted by 
the salesman throughout his territory. 
The first shuffleboard tournament led 
to others, in various taverns. 

Recent award winners (1) built 
dinner business for a hotel and got 
more Carstairs business in the process; 
(2) developed an electrical musical 
bottle stand for Carstairs Harmony 
whisky, and (3) got Carstairs White 
Seal displayed on the bar of a public 
yacht which carries 100 persons daily 
on a sail around Manhattan and an 
invitation to try Carstairs broadcast at 
15-minute intervals over the ship's 
loud-speaker system. 

The No. 1 winner in this conspeti- 
tion arranged a dinner at a Cambridge, 
Mass., hotel to which sales forces rep- 
resenting various industries were in- 


vited, at $1.50 a head. A New Yorker 
whom the salesman had heard at q 
Carstairs sales conference was the 
speaker. A total of 277 people at. 
tended the dinner, and the salesman 
sold the hotel 100 cases of White Seal. 

First award is $50 and second $25. 
Third and fourth are honorable men. 
tions. Summaries of outstanding mer. 
chandising services chosen by the Car. 
stairs award crmmittee are sent ip 
mimeographed form to all the com. 
pany’s 100 salesmen. They are asked 
to vote for four. 

“We believe,’ Mr. Kelly told SM. 
“that more can be gained by leading 
men than by driving them. But we 
want to lead them with something 
more than just a pat on the back. 

“The first fundamental in our sales 
progress is getting our men to do 
their best.”’ 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters and Trade Press 


Enriched Bread 


Last month at the Baking-Milling 
Industry Conference in Chicago 500 
bakers and millers. heard that ‘no 
single development in the last 50 years 
contains so many possibilities as the 
program of bread enrichment.”” They 
pledged their full cooperation. Here 
are some of the evidences: 

“Staff, an utterly mew and revolu- 
tionery kind of bread’’ is introduced 
in full page newspaper space in east- 
ern markets by Continental Baking Co. 
Distribution will be widened until it 
covers the country, according to Ted 
Bates, N. Y. agency in charge. 

Containing “four times more natu- 
ral vitamin B, alone than ordinary 
white bread” and none of the wheat’s 
“outer bitter, and indigestible, splin- 
tery ‘skin.’” Staff was discovered by 
Theodore Earle, mining engineer. He 
found “in the ore-milling flotation 
process, which separates the dross 
from the gold, the clue” to separating 
wheat’s outer skin “while preserving 
the next five layers of cells which 
contain valuable minerals and _ vita- 
mins.” 

Continental spent $340,000 and six 
months in perfecting the process for 
making Staff. “Eat Staff for Life’ 
is the slogan. 

A & P introduced its Marvel en- 
riched bread in newspaper space 
through Paris & Peart, N. Y. agency. 
“Marvel now contains not one, but 
two important vitamins, and iron—to 
meet the requirement recommended by 
the National Research Council.” 


In Philadelphia and vicinity Frei- 
hofer Baking Co. proclaims “Defense 
bread.’"’ Elsewhere other bakers will 
take up the theme. Before long it 
will be impossible to buy a loaf of 
vitaminless bread. 

Nationally, Standard Brands’ maga- 
zine campaign (through J. Walter 
Thompson, N. Y.) will talk about 
enrichment under the headline ‘Bread 
enlists for national defense.’ The 
series is signed by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 


33 to l 


Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 
“sold more Blue Ribbon beer and ale 
in 1940 than in any other year in out 
96 years in the brewing business,” the 


company is telling retailers. “Beet 
drinkers interviewed from coast to 


coast said that '33 to 1’—the story of 
Pabst blending—was the campaign of 
the year. We ran 88 test ads in 24 
newspapers and pegsonally interviewed 
50,000 beer drinkers.” 

These 50,000 beer-bibbers told what 
kind of ads they read most thoroughly 
and remembered best. ‘That's the 
kind Pabst will run.” Magazine copy 
will have a circulation of 18,500,000; 
newspaper, 19,916,000; outdoor pos- 
ters, 75,000,000 daily. Plus extensive 
trade paper space. Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago office, is the agency. 


Sun Glasses 


American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has inaugurated “the greatest 
program ever devoted to sun glasses. 
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M agazines scheduled include: 


Esquire, Field & Stream, Harper's 
Bazaar, Hu Wing and Fishing, Hygeia, 
Life, Mademoiselle, Motor Boating, 


Sportsman, Outdoor Life, 
wday Evening Post, Vogue, 


National 
Parents, Sats 
Yachting. 

The extensive line includes Polaroid 
glasses and others in numerous price 
classes. Store and window displays of 
many types are part of the promotion. 
The agency is Horton-Noyes, of Provi- 
dence. 


Homes to Match Hair 


U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, is ad- 
vising women to match their homes to 
their hair with its Textolite paint 
color-type guide. A sales portfolio 
explains: the various classifications: 

The “‘All-American’’ type, brown 
hair, comprises 40% of the nation’s 
women: 24% are blonde; 13% are 
brunettes; 20% are silver gray; 3% 
redheaded. Each class, it is explained, 
should “frame” herself in appropriate 
colors—which are illustrated. 

Color space for Textolite paints ts 


appearing: in American Home, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall's, Women's Home 


Companion. In addition, some 12,000 
paint dealers are being supplied with 
striking examples of feminine beauty 
against backgrounds in hues that com- 
pliment them most, and a color-mixing 


chart. Agency: Buchen Co., Chicago. 


Packard’s Clipper 
Packard Motor Car Co.. . Detroit, 
starts a new model down the 
today the Clipper. Priced at $1,3 
tor the four-door sedan, the car is 
described as a ‘“Mid-season Auto Show 
al! by itself.” 
Associated Sales Co., 


ways 


same city, pre- 


pared a color film to introduce ther 


— 


PACKARD 
CLIPPER 


new car to dealers at a series of meet- 
ings in major cities. The picture, 
factory executives and advertising 
stress that ‘National defense comes 
first with Packard—marine motors for 
the Navy, and Rolls Royce aviation 
engines for the Army. But Pack- 
ard is big enough to handle . . . car 
production at the same time.” 

Ads break in the Saturday Evening 
Post April 26 with three pages in 
color. Subsequent issues of Collier's, 
Newsweek and Time will carry the 
same ad, and other announcements ap- 
pear in May issues of Fortune and 
Town & Country. Dealers, supplied 
with showroom and window decora- 
tions, sent out 1,000,000 invitations 
to visit a preview, and 1,500,00 repro- 
ductions of the Post ad. Spot an- 
nouncements on 150 stations begin 
May 6. Young & Rubicam, Detroit, 
is in charge. 


Lone Ranger Rides On 

Although the most famous Lone 
Ranger (Earl W. Graser) was killed 
ina Aste auto accident—and not by 
the guns of the innumerable bandits 
he had foiled—the radio series con- 
tinues. 

Bruce Beamer, who had the original 
role when the Ranger began his ad- 
ventures nine years ago, has stepped 
into the breach. After M ay 5 he will 
ride Silver for Corn Kix, General 
Mills breakfast food. Station WOR 
and 42 other stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System will carry the 
program at the usual time, 7:30 to 
8:00 p.m., EST, Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays. 

Blackett- Samp ole-Hummert, Chicago, 
is the agency for General Mills. 


More Iron Firemen 


“Use of our Portland plant for air- 
craft parts manufacture will not inter- 


ie 


Its a low-priced version of last year’s $4,500 ear. 
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rupt our long-term program for the 
promotion of our coal stokers,” Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., Portland, 
Ore., announces. Accordingly, a 15% 
increase in the ad budget has been 
made. Stokers will be turned out in 
the Cleveland and Toronto factories. 

Allotment for dealer co-op and fac- 
tory newspaper space has been jumped 
25%. Copy in American Home, Bet- 
ter on & Gardens, Business Week, 
Newsweek, —— Evening Post, 
Time, as well as 1 power and coal 
dealer public ations, pet A new 
campaign is running in American 
Builder, Architectural Forum, Archi- 
tectural Record, Pencil Points, Practical 
Builder. This uses the phrase, “You 
needn't saddle new homes with the 
cost of expensive fuels in order to 
provide automatic heat.” 

Joseph R. Gerber agency, 
is in charge. 


Portland, 


Ontario on Air 


The Travel and Publicity Bureau of 
the Ontario Provincial Government 
sponsors half-hour Sunday program 
over 52 CBS stations beginning April 
20. Time: 5:30-6:00 p.m., EST. The 
series, called the ‘Ned Sparks Show,” 
Originates in Toronto and will adver- 
tise Ontario as a travel and vacation 
land. Canadian-born Sparks, a poker- 
faced comedian who has appeared in 
some 75 Hollywood movies, will both 
star in and produce the show. Other 
Canadian performers are also on the 
bill. 

Magazines and newspapers are in- 
cluded in Ontario’s drive for tourists, 
according to Walsh agency, Toronto, 
in charge. 


Golden Range 

Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., Chicago, produced its 1,000,000th 
Hotpoint electric range recently and is 
celebrating with hoopla and paid 
space. Fitted with 24-karat gold han- 
dles and trim, it has been presented 
to Henry Ford’s Greenfield (Mich.) 
museum where it will be displayed 
beside the first electric range. 

George A. Hughes, Hotpoint chair- 
man of the board, designed and built 
the No. 1 some 31. years ago in a 
Chicago basement. Since then, it is 
estimated, 2,500,000 ranges have en- 
tered American kitchens. 

A page ad printed in gold will run 
in the April 28 issue of Life. Space 
in newspapers of 60 cities, spot radio, 
outdoor posters, direct mail, a_ half 
dozen magazines and elaborate point 
of sale material will help to whoop 
up the golden stove. Display models, 
facsimiles of No. 1,000,000, have been 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Vitaminized Milk Joins 


Health-Fortified Foods; 
Debut on West Coast 


Golden State Co., Ltd., following test campaign in Oak- 


land, now extends its distribution and advertising to other 


major Pacific Coast markets. 


ATE in March, Golden State 
Co., Ltd., California’s biggest 
dairy, with distribution plants 
all over the state, announced 


a vitamin-fortified milk that could 
be successfully retailed. Large-scale 
newspaper advertising, an unusual 


campaign addressed to doctors and 
dentists, special training of the com- 
pany’s 1,100 or more driver-sales- 
men, an intensive point-of-sale cam- 
paign addressed to dealers, were 
high-spots in a coordinated merchan- 
dising drive that, only two weeks after 
the opening of the test market on the 
new product, was admitted by com- 
pany sales executives to be producing 
results that astonished them. 

For two years, Golden State has 
been working on the possibility of 
developing a vitaminized milk that 
would satisfy the demands of the 
medical profession and dietary ex- 
perts and could be sold at a reason- 
able price. Dr. Paul V. Manning, 
who is in charge of Golden State re- 
search, believes that such a vitamin- 
fortified milk has now been produced, 
at 15 cents a pint delivered at the 
customer's door. It has a standardized 
vitamin content and is said to in- 
clude, in one pint, the normal adult's 
daily ration of the most essential vita- 
mins. It is marketed as ‘“Golden-V- 
Vitamin Milk.” A pint is 
advertised to contain: 

6,000 International Units of pro- 
vitamin A, as carotene, a palatable, 
crystalized extract of carrots. (Vita 
min A.) 

750 International Units of vitamin 
B. or thiamine chloride; 2,000 micro- 
grams of vitamin B, or riboflavin 
(also known as vitamin G); 10,000 
micrograms of the anti-pellagra factor, 
nicotinic acid; 10,000 micrograms of 
the so-called ‘“‘anti-grey-hair factor, 
calcium pantothenate. (This set is the 
Vitamin B complex.) 


the new 


50,000 micrograms of ascorbic acid 

the anti-scurvy vitamin. 

The company’s Grade A pasteurized, 
homogenized milk was chosen for the 
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addition of the six “key” or basic 
vitamins, and the adult’s supply for 
one day was included in a pint of 
the milk, Golden State research men 
say, because many adults do not re- 
quire, or do not care to consume more 
than a pint of milk in one day. 
Golden-V is produced in various 
Golden State plants throughout Call- 
fornia, under the supervision of bond- 
ed men from the research laboratory 
in San Francisco, The company ex- 
plained in its technical literature to 
doctors and dentists, “Because the pro- 
duction of such a food product re- 
quires particular precise control, the 
Golden State, Ltd., decided that the 
weighing and the preparation of the 
vitamin mixtures and even the super- 
vision of the plant operations in pre- 
paring the milk should rest entirely 
with the research department. Thus 
the whole project from research to 
manufacture is a Research Laboratory 


enterprise.” 
This Vitamin-Conscious 
America 


The opponents of That Man have made 
a good many wry jokes in the last eight 
years about the growing power of the 
alphabet in the United States. But about 
one alphabetical group they do not joke 
—the A, B, C, D, E, F, G of the vitamin 
family. Vitamins are big business: Sales 
of vitamin products in drug stores have 
climbed from almost nothing 20 years 
ago ($343,000 in 1925) to $41,645,000 in 
1939—in that year an eighth of all drug 
store volume. (See Pictograph in March 
15 SM.) 

\ wide variety of foods can be im- 
pregnated with one or more vitamins 
(notably cereals and beverages with Vita- 
min D) and already the Federal Trade 
Commission has found it necessary to 
crack down on a few silly applications 
vitamized lipstick and face creams, for 
example. Currently The American Meat 
Institute is running a series of educa- 
tional advertisements on the B vitamins 
in meat. For another noteworthy ex- 
ample of how to capitalize on America’s 
vitamin-consciousness, see “Kellogg Hoists 
‘Pep’ Sales by Climbing on Vitamin 
Bandwagon,” SM, February 15, 1940. 


Vitaminized milk was launched firg 
in the test market of Oakland and ip. 


mediately following in each of the 
markets where Golden State has fluid 
milk distributing plants, with a closely. 
timed and accurately planned schedule 
The ambitious merchandising and ad. 
vertising program included every Pos. 
sible avenue of publicity, from 4 
scientific laboratory report to the medi- 
cal profession on the new milk, toa 
prize contest for users of Golden-V, 

Full-page newspaper space and radio 
spot announcements were.the media 
used in announcing Golden-V to the 
public. Prior to any advertising, how. 
ever, the company in collaboration 
with Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., advertis. 
ing agents, staged a series of intensive 
driver-salesmen training meetings. 

The technique used in the Oakland 
test is typical of methods used in 
Opening other markets. The 250 
driver-salesmen in that territory were 
called together and given the story 
of the new vitamin milk. They were 
thoroughly coached in all details that 
would make it possible for them to 
sell the new milk convincingly, and 
to answer any questions that might 
be asked by potential customers. 


Scientific Data Dramatized 


Because vitamin names and num 
bers are a foreign tongue to the aver- 
age person, driver-salesmen were told 
how to convey accurate data to the 
potential user, yet at the same time 
dramatizing the new product. Thus, 
Golden State salesmen could tell cus- 
tomers that provitamin A helps pre- 
vent night-blindness; that vitamin B,, 
or thiamine, was something _ their 
grandfathers got in larger quantities 
than moderns receive in refined foods, 
and that it is essential “for energy, 
appetite, nerves’; while vitamin B,, 
which is also G or riboflavin, is “the 
growth vitamin’’—something mothers 
will want to know. 

These same points, amplified, wert 
included in a booklet prepared for 
consumers, which the driver-salesmen 
attached, with bottle-collars, on theif 
daily deliveries of fluid milk to cus 
tomers. Called ““Vitamins Made Eay 

to Understand and to Get,” this 12 
page booklet explained “What Ar 
Vitamins,’ ‘What Vitamins Do {of 
You” emphasized that ‘Vitamins are 4 
Team” and decried “dosing” with one 
or two vitamins bought at the drug 
store. The booklet told what quai 
tities of vitamins the average person 
needs for “that abundant, exuberant, 
joyous feeling of vigor and well-being 
which is the goal of living.” Driver 
salesmen were also told in detail the 
advertising plans for the new product 

The day following the meeting, doc 
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tors and dentists were told of the 
development of the vitaminized milk 
in technical language. Every doctor 
and dentist in each territory was given 
a copy of a laboratory report on the 
new milk, open by Dr. Manning. 
This was a 40-page multigraphed 
brochure bound in a flexible imita- 
tion leather cover, entitled ‘‘A Report 
on a New Vitamin Enriched Milk.” 

Offered as the response to the de- 
mand of scientists for ‘a true food 
product, attractive in taste, which, 
eaten in norma] quantities, would in- 
sure adequate levels of certain vitamins 
with the resultant feeling of happiness 
and healthy well- being, without the 
necessity of eating large quantities of 
any single food,’ at the same time 
obviating ' ‘the uncertainties and irregu- 
larities that are bound to arise from 
the layman’s unwillingness to exert 
himself in selecting protective foods, 
or to adhere to a diet that seems at 
all complicated,” Golden-V was ana- 
lyzed for the medical profession and 
its values described. 


‘Ask Your Doctor” 


The brochure was divided into 
three parts: (a) Presentation of the 
new method for producing ‘a better 
nutritional balance in the components 
of milk”; (b) an account of the 
modification of this milk with certain 
vitamins; and (c) a fairly comprehen- 
sive review of the literature pertaining 
to the possible uses of such a product. 
Section ¢ is actually a condensation 
of a small library on the subject of 
vitamins, vitamin deficiencies, and 
practical possibilities of artificial vita- 
min fortification of certain foods. 

Two-thirds of the brochure was de- 
voted to the latter section and would 
be likely to cause the professional men 
receiving it to keep it in their files 
for reference. Physicians and dentists 
were at the same time invited to visit 
the Golden State research laboratory, 
and to use its library on vitamins and 
related subjects. Twenty-five hundred 
copies of the brochure were distributed 
to professional men 

The next day, Golden-V was an- 
nounced to the public in full-page 
Newspaper copy in all dailies in the 
chosen market. Advertising featured 
the line “Ask Your Doctor About 
Golden-V—the New Vitamin Milk’; 
showed a family of four toasting one 
another in Golden-V. pictured the pint 

ttle in which it is retailed, with 
tabs identifying the six vitamins and 
quantities, gave essential information 
On the product in a small amount of 
Copy, and announced a prize contest 
of $100 a week plus ten extra prizes 
of a week's supply of the new prod- 
uct, for best completion of the sen- 
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Science Creates 


New Kind of Milk Super-Charged with Vitamins... 
For Extra Vim and Vigor. 


BROUGHT TO OAKLAND AND EASTBAY BY 
GOLDEN STATE COMPANY, LTD. 


aS YouR DOCTOR asBouUT 


GOLDEN-V 


GOs ey. 


A Full Day's Supply 
Needed Vitamins in 
Every Pint! 


The Mew VITA min MAILE GOLDEN STATE COMPANY, LTO. 5307 TELEGRAPH AVENUE, CAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


.Top-Peak Vitality 


Debut of Golden-V milk in market after market has been signaled by this full-page 


newspaper ad in dailies blanketing the <¢ 


Advance educational work with sales- 


men, dealers, doctors, dentists assures maximum effectiveness. 


tence, “I’m going to drink a pint of 
Golden-V every day because 
Contest entries had to be accompanied 
by a ‘laboratory test’’ seal from the 
“vita-shield”’ bottle-carton “‘or a rea- 
sonable accurate facsimile.” 

The dealer campaign includes, for 
display purposes, a dummy bottle with 
“vita-shield,” clothesline streamers, ice 
box displays, window banners, and 
other display material. 

Spot radio announcements went on 
the air over leading stations at the 
same time as the newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

San Francisco was the second mar- 
ket to be opened, with meetings of 
175 driver-salesmen, page space in 
dailies, follow-up of smaller space 
weekly, spot radio, and the profession- 
al and dealer campaign. Los Angeles 
was opened simultaneously with two 
sales meetings of 315 and 325 driver- 
salesmen respectively, taking care of 


the Southern California area. Santa 
Barbara, Palo Alto, Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, San Jose, were subsequently 
opened with the same coordinated 
campaign. The technique is being used 
in all points where Golden State has 
fluid milk distributing plants. The 
ad schedule is continued indefinitely. 

Golden-V is also being introduced 
to hospitals and institutions. 

While it is too early to give results, 
both Golden State officials and Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan express themselves as 
more than gratified both by the pro- 
fessional and consumer acceptance of 
the new product. In the Oakland 
market, even before consumer adver- 
tising was well under way, driver- 
salesmen had quadrupled the route 
quotas set for them in sales of Golden- 
V. Other markets are proving equally 
enthusiastic, and the Golden State 
sales office in San Francisco reports 
that sales are exceeding expectations. 
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“More of Acme’s dirty competition!” 
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It’s Cast tron Brains That Insist on 
lron-Clad Advertising Schedules 


Should the advertising and merchandising program operate on a 


rigid formula that won’t be changed, come hell and high water? 


Of course not. But its Mr. T’s sad experience that agency men 


are as nimble as a glacier in shifting set plans. 


BY BRASS 


VERY once in a_ while—al- 
though that makes it sound 
too frequent—some prospect 
looks up at me and _ says, 

“Well, what do you suggest?” 

It's a wonderful feeling. Some day 
I'm going to lean right across the desk 
and kiss the guy. Actresses can’t get 
any greater kick out of their curtain 
calls. I'll break my neck for any out- 
fit that asks my advice. 

I mention this simply because I find 
it hard to understand why more agen- 
cies and advertisers don’t take advan- 
tage of this very human trait in 
space-peddlers. I’m one of the most 
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BE. TACKS 


hard shelled of all street walkers yet 
you can get the shirt off my back, any- 
time, especially that green one with 
the attached collar, with just a spoon- 
ful of flattery. 

The thing that brings all this to 
mind is an incident from my pave- 
ment-poundings of last week. A 
pleasant little female was my _ inter- 
locutor, the space buyer of a grade 
“C” agency who was trying to get 
grade “A” cooperation for a grade 
“Z’ account. 

At first, acting under instructions, 
she stuck to the role of an insistent 
little second lieutenant as she was be- 


ing paid to do. She said, "Of course, 
Mr. Tacks, we'll expect you to mer. 
chandise this campaign.” 

“Oh, yes indeed, Miss Reamer, | 
assure you that we'll extend ourselves 
to the absolute limit possible on 4 
campaign of 480 lines. Just what did 
you have in mind?” 

“We want broadsides to gO to the 
entire trade. Here's the manuscript, 
layout and engraver’s proofs. You're 
to set the type, make an engraving, 
submit a proof for our O.K., then 
make the mailing.” 

“Is there any limit on what we may 
bill you for this service?” 

“Oh, there isn’t to be any bill. We 
want just the regular free merchandis. 
ing service. This is the same coopera. 
tion that we're asking of all our 
newspapers. See, here, this is what 
the Gamma Gazette did for us.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, sincerely. But 
since we have neither a job press nor 
an engraving shop, we can’t do a job 
like this without charging. We 
couldn't do it for anyone.” 


Like Men. Towns Are [ndividuals 


I thought she'd cry. It was sad. 
Her boss, evidently, had told her, with 
desk-pounding, that she was to insist 
on each paper doing exactly thus-and- 
so; no deviations were to be permitted. 
Now, with our refusal, she was shot, 
non-plussed. I was near tears myself. 

“But, Mr. Tacks, you've just got to 
cooperate somehow. We're keeping a 
file. Can’t you suggest something?” 

I was rather hoping that she'd ask 
this. I was full of ideas. I jumped 
like a terrier at a whistle. 

“Why, certainly, Miss Reamer, my 
first suggestion is that you let the vari- 
Ous newspapers on your list handle 
this thing as individuals. Why need 
all of them do exactly the same thing? 
Your problem, after all, isn’t exactly 
the same in each town. 

“But, that’s too much trouble. We 
like just to mimeograph a sheet, then 
pass it out to all papers.” 

“Sure, sure, I know. And I'd like 
to run my business the same way. But 
I don’t, because I know darn well that 
if I did try to work in such a regi- 
mented way, labor-saving though it 
may be, I'd miss sales.” 

“Well, specifically, what about the 
Delta Dispatch on this schedule?” 

“Well, second, I'd urge that you 
don’t release your Delta space at all, 
temporarily.” 

“What's that?’ 

“I'm serious, I'd take Delta out of 
the long list of cities to which you're 
automatically releasing this advertising, 
and handle it as an exception!” 

“Why ?” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Square Peg “Problem Employes” Find 
Square Holes with Aptitude Tests 


More evidence (this time from a firm with 20 far-flung 


branches) that men’s abilities are measurable. For Cherry- 


Burrell tests weed out unsuitable applicants, shift older 


employes to jobs for which they have a natural bent. 


Based on an interview with 


CARL A. 


WOOD 


Assistant General Sales Manager, 


Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chicago 


HERRY-BURRELL CORP. be- 
gan to experiment with apti- 

tude tests in the selection of 

personnel about four years ago. 
It has used these tests in the selection 
of men for sales work, for accounting, 
for adding to its staff of clerks, for 
what might be called “problem cases.’ 
By the problem case is meant a situa- 
tion in which a man appears to be 
more or less unfitted for the job he 1s 
doing. 

The company specializes in equip- 
ment and supplies for the milk 
industry. It supplies machinery and 
equipment for hundreds of the na- 
tion’s largest dairy companies, and 
part of its line is used all the way 
down to the dairy farms. The com- 
pany is made up of several manufac- 
turing plants and their distributors 
brought together in the 1920's, a 
period of consolidations and mergers. 
It operates some 20 branches which 
include branch offices and warehouses. 
Usually the company carries from 120 
to 125 salesmen out of a total of ap- 
proximately 1,300 employes. More 
than 45% of these have been with the 
organization ten years or more. 

A recent check-up showed that ap 
proximately 60% of all men employed 
in sales during the last ten years have 
been college graduates. It has been 
more or less routine to turn to colleges 
and universities to find candidates for 
jobs, especially in the sales and account- 
ing helds. The company wants men 
who have been trained to think and 
those whose minds are “trained to 
take training.” 

It is equally true that among the 
executives and top flight salesmen a 
full share of the best hav e never seen 
a college and that they came up the 
hard way; nevertheless, in recent years 
the colleges have gained standing as 
4 source for recruiting men. 
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SM asked Carl A. Wood, in charge 
of sales personnel, to give a picture 
of the company’s work in finding men 
through aptitude tests. He was asked 
if he felt that such tests proved them- 
selves. It was pointed out to him that 
the aptitude test, though used in Eur- 
ope for 25 years or more, in the minds 
of many executives, is itself still under 
test as much as the men themselves 
and that, often, there remains some 
hesitancy about accepting the idea 
without certain reservations. 

“Our experience so far has con- 
vinced us that aptitude tests are well 
worth while,” he said. “We think 
they have more than paid our invest- 
ment in them. The evidence lies in 
the fact that we are continuing to use 
them. In four years we have given 
these tests to about 250 men. Re 
cently on checking men now with us 
who have taken tests, we found that 
in 80% of the cases the tests disclosed 
facts of value in making our decisions. 
We think that our turn-over of men 
has been cut down materially. 

“The operations of our organization 
are widely scattered. It would seem 
costly and somewhat difficult to bring 
every candidate for a job, say from the 
West Coast or East Coast, to Chicago 
to be put through the test. For that 
reason a group of tests have been se- 
lected which can be given to the candi- 
dates by our branch managers. The 


. papers are then forwarded to the Per- 


sonnel Institute, in Chicago for grad 
ing and interpretation. 

“Whenever a candidate for employ 
ment is given a test our branch man- 
ager, or whoever gives the test, 1s 
requested to submit his personal opin 
ion of the man and his estimate of 
his potentialities for the job. Very 
often the opinions of the executives 
and the Institute have been in conflict. 
Later results have proved to our satis- 


faction that the actual tests get con- 
siderably nearer to the real facts than 
our judgment of men. 

“To explain, I will cite a specific 
case. We wanted a man for our ac- 
counting department and had decided 
to choose among four candidates. All 
were newly graduated from the ac- 
counting department of one of our 
best universities. We much preferred 
one of the men but, just to be a little 
surer, we had them all put through 
the test. 

“The verdict that came back to us 
was that the man we had placed in the 
No. one spot was in reality No. four. 
A man we had not considered any- 
where near so well was given the No. 
one place. Dr. Richard S. Solomon, 
staff director for the Personnel Insti- 
tute, gave us, as is the practice, a full 
report on all four men with his rea- 
sons for rating them as he did. 


Lights Under Bushels 


"He told us that the man we liked 
best would be wasting his time as an 
accountant, but that he was excellently 
fitted for salesmanship. We employed 
the man he suggested and he has made 
good. We showed the other man the 
report and suggested to him that he 
follow the advice given. He found a 
job immediately as a salesman for a 
large organization selling accounting 
equipment and we understand his 
work has been of a superior kind. 

“As I review the case now I realize 
that the fellow who convinced us that 
he would be a good accountant was, 
in reality, a good salesman all the 
time. He did a bang-up job of selling 
himself to us. In doing that he thor- 
oughly eclipsed the other man. 

“The candidate for the accounting 
job, whom we overlooked entirely, 
was not a salesman and so failed to 
sell himself. He was, first of all, the 
accounting type.” 

Dr. Solomon was asked to give the 
reasons behind his decision in this in- 
stance. He produced his records with 
the remark: 

“Oh, yes, I remember that case very 
well.”’ 

“You see,” he explained, “our tests 
are so prepared that, without the man 
realizing it, he is telling us a great 
deal about his personal record and 
abilities, his manner of thinking, as 
well as his training and education. 
We obtain a pretty accurate picture of 
him. 
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“We know, for example, that few 
good salesmen can be happily adjusted 
if placed in a routine, confining job. 
Place that man at a bottling machine, 
adding up columns of figures all day 
long, or pushing boxes in a plant and 
he will probably not do a good job or 
use his abilities to their fullest extent. 
On the other hand, try to make a sales- 
man out of a man who is mentally 
and temperamentally qualified to do 
a sedentary job or stick to confining 
routine and you will likely have a very 
discontented and inefficient worker on 
your hands. 

“The trained observer can find 
sharply-limned signs indicated by the 
day by day activities of a boy through 
his high school and college years 
which point to his possibilities in his 
working life. Through the desires 
and influence of parents or friends he 
may very often be pointed toward the 
wrong road. Often the advice given 
him only results in confusion.” 

Mr. Wood attested to the same 
thought. Only he carried it further. 
He said that many men went well 
along into their middle years before 
learning that they were attempting a 
line of work for which they were 
totally unfitted. He spoke of such 
men as ‘problem cases.” 

“Like all organizations we have had 
our share of problem cases,” he said. 
“We have found men working on 
jobs that irked them every livelong 
day; men who were not getting ahead. 
On some other kind of job they might 
find real pleasure in their work and 
their promotion might be rapid. 


Native Ability vs. Education 


“It costs an organization a lot of 
money to train a man for some specific 
job. It may take years to do it. Be- 
sides that, we feel that the company 
has a responsibility to the men. We 
want every man in our employ to ad- 
vance as fast as he possibly can. The 
greater the success of the individual 
means the greater success of the or- 
ganization. We feel rather sad when 
a man fails to make the grade. 

“We have given these tests to a 
number of our employes who have 
been with us for years. As a result 
of the findings we have switched men 
from one line of work to another with 
results little short of startling in some 
cases. We have become convinced 
that there is about as much in native 
ability as in a college education, too. 
For instance, we have tested men who 
rated high in college; in fact, several 
men who have done graduate work 
and others who have earned scholastic 
honors: yet a few of our men with 
limited educations have scored as high, 
and higher, than these well-schooled 
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men with all their degrees. 

“There are a number of things we 
have learned from this method of pre- 
testing men. To cite a few of them: 

“We are getting far more out of 
our preliminary interviews with ap- 
plicants than we ever did before. We 
have learned a good deal about what 
to ask them and also about the mean- 
ing of their answers, We do less 
groping in the dark. 

“Before we let a man out because 
of his failure to make good we put 
him through the test. If we find, 
through it, the type of job he is fitted 
for we sometimes can save him. It 
can be very demoralizing to a man to 
fire him for incapacity. It is unjust 
if he has latent abilities. 

“We, like all large organizations, 
have a problem that none of us likes 
to talk about. It is the problem of 
what to do with the sons of stock- 
holders, important customers, relatives 
of executives, and so on. A few come 
to us every now and then wanting us 
to give these boys jobs. Naturally, if 
the boy has possibilities, we want him 

but in these cases, above all, we 
want to be as sure as we can that their 
progress will satisfy all concerned. 
Tests are very helpful in solving such 
problems. 


Men Welcome Tests 


“To make good on any job a man 
must test out to a certain level of 
mental ability. Some men who are 
glib talkers are shallow. Written tests, 
taking several hours of concentration, 
usually show them up. If we can pick 
men who test out in the upper 20% 
we figure we are getting men who 
have a far better chance than the aver- 
age to make good. 

“We feel confident that the tests are 
of more value to the men tested than 
they are to the company. An error in 
hiring a man may cost the company 
something, in money and time, but it 
won't do the company any vast injury. 
But put the man on the wrong job and 
it may do him grievous hurt. It can 
set him back years in his struggle for 
success, Or it may mean his ruin. 

“Many of the men, now beginning 
to realize that aptitude tests can be of 
value to them, are welcoming them; 
some even seeking them. When such 
tests were first undertaken the pros- 
pects, suspicious and wary, often 
flinched from them. 

“I like to recall a specific case where 
a test really straightened out a man,” 
said Mr. Wood. ‘He came to us 
seeking a job and when the test was 
over I said to him, “You have shown 
up effectively in all but one thing. 
This report indicates that you do not 
get along too well with your fellow 


workers. I will put you on, but yoy 
and I will both have to bear that ip 
mind.’ 

“Everything went along weil for q 
time, but one day he had a run-in with 
another man on the job. A complaint 
came to me. Both fellows had their 
backs up. I called him in and told 
him, ‘Remember what I said to yoy 
the day I put you on? Remember | 
pointed out to you what your record 
showed was your weakness? Now it 
has bobbed up again. Do you think 
you can lick it? Or are you going to 
let it lick you?’ 

“The man stood silent for a few 
moments in thought. Then I saw him 
take a grip on himself. ‘Thanks,’ he 
said, ‘I can lick it.’ Since then we 
have not had a bit of trouble with 
him. One day, not long ago, he vol- 
untarily told me that he felt the re. 
port, putting the finger on _ his 
weakness, had solved a problem for 
him that he could never have solved 
alone. 


“The Hair of the Dog” 


“What really did it, I am convinced, 
was to reveal to him a weakness that 
he probably never had __ suspected. 
When it hit him the second time it 
jarred him to his heels. That was 
when he really found himself. 

“Every time we send a man through 
the test we are given a typewritten re- 
port in a binder. That starts his case 
record. From then on we carry the 
record along. When any problems 
come up we go back to the binder and 
check it. One day, in checking the 
case record of a young man who was 
beginning to be a problem, I read this 
in the original Institute report on him: 


"Persons with mental ability scores of 
this order, however, are often restless 
unless they are given sufficient outlet for 
their abilities and pushed along fairly rap- 
idly on the job. We would expect him to 
be extremely trainable to assume responsi- 
bilities rapidly, and to show excellent judg: 
ment for a man of his age.’ 


“Taking that as a cue, we began to 
load responsibilities upon him and he 
became as happy as a bird. He has 
demonstrated, time again, that was just 
the medicine he needed. He _ has 
moved fast and sure a considerable 
way in a short time, and we are ex 
pecting a great deal of him.” 

“We are today getting more out of 
our pay-roll dollar because we aft 
using impartial measurements to 4! 
us. 

The Personnel Institute states that 
no test for evaluating human beings 
can ever be perfect, but that a good 
aptitude testing program should en 
able an employer to increase his above- 
average men by 50% and decrease his 
below-average men in like proportion. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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AND NOW... 


Minneapolis! 


A NEW OFFICE OF McCANN-ERICKSON IS NOW OPERATING IN THE TWIN CITIES 
AREA... FULL-FLEDGED, FULLY-EQUIPPED AND COMPETENTLY MANNED 


THIS MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE, like our offices in 
other key markets of the country, is not a 
regional contact office, but a producing, self- 
contained advertising agency, maintaining the 
McCann tradition of thoroughness in analysis 
and soundness in conception and execution. It 
offers to Northwest advertisers new service 
possibilities for intensive, well-aimed advertis- 
ing and merchandising. ‘ Advertisers in the 
Twin Cities marketing area are cordially in- 
vited to inspect our offices in the Hodgson 
Building and our service facilities. At any time 
our Minneapolis executives are at your call— 


to discuss your local or sectional needs, or to 


demonstrate what McCann-Erickson’s coast- 
to-coast organization can mean to you in terms 


of resultful, nation-wide advertising service. 


a eS 


PRESENT MINNEAPOLIS CLIENTS: 
ALLIED MOTORS CORPORATION 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINERY COMPANY 
ATWOOD COFFEE COMPANY 
EGEKVIST BAKERIES 
FEDERAL SCHOOLS, INC. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF MINNEAPOLIS 
GLUEK BREWING COMPANY 
NORTHLAND MILK AND ICE CREAM COMPANY 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
TWIN CITY FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


* 


McCANN-ERICKSON Advertising 


A CLIENT OF ONE OFFICE IS A CLIENT OF ALL: New York « Atlanta - Cleveland - Detroit - Chicago - Dallas 


Minneapolis .« Denver « San Francisco - Los Angeles - Portland, Ore. - Seattle 


In Europe — London + Frankfort o. M. 


APRIL 20, 1941 


In Canada — Toronto - Montreal 


In South America — Buenos Aires + Rio de Janeiro + Sao Paulo 
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Straight Commission Men Get 


Steady Incomes Under Co-op Plan 


Guaranteed pay checks and straight commissions might seem to 


be a paradox, but this Providence electric appliance firm meshes 


them—successfully. 


Sales costs dropped. volume rose. 


The men 


use their ingenuity on re-possessions and trade-ins. 


COOPERATIVE policy for 

straight commission salesmen 

that lowers sales costs, assures 

the men of steady incomes, 
and reduces trade-ins and repossessions 
has stood the test of three years’ oper- 
ation by Good Housekeeping Shops, 
Inc., Providence electrical appliance 
stores. 

Under it, salesmen for the Rhode 
Island firm, which also has stores in 
Massachusetts, are guaranteed regular, 
better than average salaries—highly 
unusual in the strictly commission 
field. They receive as a group 16% 
of sales. Out of this they pay all di- 
rect selling expenses, such as trade-in 
allowances, special inducements to cus- 
tomers, etc. About 12% goes into a 
compensation pool; and the remainder 
into a contingent fund, from which 
all expenses are deducted. 

The percentage paid into the com- 
pensation pool is determined, however. 
by the allowances made by salesmen. 
Because the contingent fund is re- 
quired to keep a reasonable balance on 
hand, it is obvious that if expenses 
run high the compensation pool is re- 
duced proportionately. 


Rewards Good Judgment 


If. on the other hand, the salesmen 
exercise care and hold expenses to a 
minimum, their good judgment is re 
Hected in higher commissions. Result: 
A salesman who might insist upon 
concessions to a customer by the com- 
pany thinks twice before paying for 
them himself. He has his own finan- 
cial well being to urge him to use 
ingenuity and discretion. 

The practice of hiring any number 
of commission men_ indiscriminately, 
without regard to the territory's size 
and potentialities, was discarded. Care- 
ful analysis was made to determine 
what business could reasonably be ex 
pected in the area served by each store. 
Salesmen were limited to a number 
adequate to cover the territory prop 
erly for the company and with profit 
to themselves. 

Four was the number set for the 
Pawtucket store managed by Alfred P. 
Demers, “The man with the highest 
monthly volume,” he explains, ‘‘gets 


) 


No. 1 position—40% of the pool. 
Second place receives 27% ; third gets 
21% and fourth 12%. These posi- 
tions must be earned each month. If 
the compensation pool contained, say, 
$800, the men would receive, in order 
of standing, $320, $216, $168 and 
$96 respectively.” 

These figures are exclusive of 
bonuses, which are used regularly to 
introduce new items or move old mer- 
chandise, but are handled separately 
from the pool. 

At the outset it was feared (and 
was one reason why there was some 
reluctance to accept the plan) that the 
best men might be forced to carry 
their less able colleagues. Records 
kept for the last three years show that 
“there hasn't been 3/10ths of 1% dif- 
ference in the amount any of the men 
would have received working without 
the pool.” 


Pay in Good Times or Bad 


“But assurance of minimum pay in 
good or bad times, plus the contingent 
fund’s inestimable help in making 
sales, offsets the difference many times 
over. The fund is responsible for 
many a sale that might not have mate- 
rialized otherwise,’ says Mr. Demers. 
For example, one salesman clinched 
a refrigerator sale by having the com- 
pany’s service department repair a cus- 
tomer’s radio. It cost the contingent 
fund $1.50, and netted the compensa- 
tion pool $32. And think of the good 
will that small act built for the com- 
pany.’ 

The contingent fund also works to 
the advantage of company and sales- 
men on trade-ins, absorbing such 
allowances so that the company—un- 
like many others—gets its full retail 
price on every sale. Profits from the 
sale of trade-ins, after overhead and 
reconditioning charges are deducted, 
go back into the fund for future use 
or for ultimate division among the 
men. Neither do trade-ins remain 
long unsold, occupying valuable space, 
because their so-called salvage value 
amounts to about 3% a year, which 
the salesmen lose no time in adding 
to their incomes. 

Repossessions, often a cause of 


bickering, are treated under the plan 


as the reverse of a sale and are so de. 
ductible from the compensation pool, 
although the pool retains 12° of the 
amoun: the customer has paid the 
company. Thus salesmen are no 
forced suddenly, perhaps when the 
can least afford it, to rebate commis. 
sions received months before. And 
the company does not have to “over. 
look,” for the sake of harmony, the 
return of commissions paid on goods 
it had to take back. 

The plan proves that strictly com. 
mission salesmen, under proper con. 
trol, need not be undependable 
transients. “It is axiomatic that the 
best salesmen are satisfied salesmen.” 
says Mr. Demers. ‘But who can feel 
satisfied, interested in his job, without 
the self-respect and confidence that 
comes from a steady, assured income? 
We have found a way of providing 
that income, good weeks or bad, with- 
out cost to the company, and it has 
worked wonders.”’ 


No Trade-in Perplexities 
No Trad Perplexit 


By shifting responsibility from com- 
pany to men the latter are encouraged 
to use their business acumen. With 
such latitude and financial inducement. 
it is not surprising to find men out- 
stripping the company in driving good 
bargains and uncovering new business 
Overnight the managerial headaches of 
trade-ins and repossessions disappeared 
completely. 

Sales volume has increased and in- 
dividual initiative has improved. Both 
the men and the company are proft- 
ing. The fact that salesmen are ac- 
corded wide discretionary powers, with 
funds to back up their decisions, para- 
doxically enough, has also acted as a 
check on the salesmen. They exercise 
more rigid control over themselves 
than the company could possibly de- 
mand. 

“Too often strictly commission men 
are treated as transients to be used and 
discarded,” says Mr. Demers. “It is 
a costly policy, ruining potentially 
good material which might otherwise, 
under proper guidance, be developed 
into a productive, permanent sales 
organization.” 


Elmer Davis for C-P-P 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. begins spot- 
soring ‘Elmer Davis and the News’ on 9 
stations of the Columbia network in June 
The series will be heard every night at 
8:55-9:00 p. m. EST., with Palmolive s94P 
getting the commercial. Although only fve 
minutes long, Mr. Davis's news analyses 
have attracted a wide following and 
cently won him a citation by the rad o Pea 
body Award Committee. ; 

Now in its 275th week of broadcasting 
on CBS, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet sponsors 
SIX a programs there, and two on NBC 

Ward Wheelock, N. Y. ad agency, 1S in 
chirge of the Davis program 
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BIG THINGS 


gre happening tn the $9" State 
Zf —5 eer 


APRIL 20, 1941 


St. Louis, capital of the Globe-Democrat’s famous 49th 
State, is one of the BIG GUNS in America’s Arsenal of 


Democracy! How come? The flexibility, the healthy 


can-do attitude of industry here has resulted in defense 


orders... from pins to tanks... totaling over $300,000,000! 


Si 0 What '? 


Just this: the tremendous industrial pace-lift given 


THE 4QTH STATE 


@ A compact market of active, 
money-spending people living in 
@ 87 counties in Eastern Missouri 
and Southern Illinois where 
@ Combined annual retail sales reach 
almost 500 millions of dollars 


St. Louis and the rest of the 49th State can mean 


money in the bank to you too IF you use the Globe- 


Democrat! It’s the only St. Louis newspaper that even 
With The Globe-Democrat You Get 


all YEE pyisiter 


St.Louis Globe-Democrat 


The NEWSPAPER OF THE 49?T# STATE 


claims to cover St. Louis and its money-spending PLUS 


market. In 273 important surrounding towns, your mes- 


sage will reach more than 50% of the families regularly! 
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WE DISCOVERED 
A SINGLE ANSWER T0 
TEN BIG SALES PROBLEMS! 


Ten Big Sales Problems 

—solved with the help of the Mimeograph duplicator 
Selling your own salesmen 
Selling your customers 
Selling your dealers 
Helping your dealers to sell 
Distributing product information 
Distributing market information 
Merchandising “‘close outs” and ‘‘deals”’ 
Promoting sales contests 


Producing catalogs and sales literature 


Producing price books and sales manuals 


The problems listed in the panel at the right 
have two main points in common: 
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Second, they can all be solved—quickly, effec- 
tively, economically—with the help of the 
Mimeograph duplicator. 


ne ee a ne 


Look them over. Maybe one—or more—of them 
is actively demanding an answer from you right 
ee 2 : 
now. If it is, wouldn’t it be worth-while to get HOW DOES THE MIMEOGRAPH DUPLICATOR DO IT? You'll find 
our suggestions on how Mimeograph equip- some of the answers to this question in a new portfolio, “Manu- 

nai v5 “4 facturing Profits.” Already many leading American manufac- 
ment can help you solve it? Just call the turers are using ideas contained in or suggested by this remark 


Mimeograph distributor in your communitvy— able book. If you want to put them to work for you, send the 
- “ . coupon today for your FREE copy! 


or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


ee ee ee ee 
A. B. DICK COMPANY 


Mimeograph 2a 


Chicago, III. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade- —_ 

mark of A. B. Dick Company, x all ii COMPANY 

Chicago, registered in the U, S. cont — 

Patent Office. STREET 
CITY STATE 


SALES MANAGEMEN® 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
[ | | [; R A p H 4 Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


TURNOVER OF NATIONAL vs. UNADVERTISED BRANDS 


The effect of advertising on the “stay of merchandise” in a store is indicated 
in a report by A.C. Nielsen covering the average independent drug store. 
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QUESTION: IS THE EXTRA GROSS PROFIT ON THE AVERAGE UNADVERTISED PRODUCT 
CHockike SUFFICIENT TO OFFSET THE INCREASED COSTS OF HANDLING SLOW-SELLING ITEMS? 
UGRAPH By 


Sie Moen urce ™ 


pRTy 
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This is an Advertisement (ADGRAPH) by MODERN MAGAZINES 


MEET THE MIGHTIER “MIDDLE CLASS”... 


WHOSE PAY ENVELOPE IS ALREADY 170% LARGER THAN IT WAS IN 1932... 
AND IS SKYROCKETING IN 1941 


rs 


PAYROLL INDEX, 1932- FEB.1941 


(1923-1925 average equals 100) 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Employment and Payrolls 


Families whose earners have “Middle Class” occupations are reaping the bene- oa 
fits of a vastly improved demand for labor. Skilled and semi-skilled workers are 
receiving a larger and larger proportion of the nation’s income. Their women- 
folk are buying more than ever before and this wave of labor prosperity is only 
beginning. Now is the time to tell your advertising story to women in the 


“Middle Class” homes of America... and the only way to-do this adequately is 


through the pages of their favorite magazines...the screen and romance magazines. 


... THROUGH THE SCREEN AND ROMANCE MAGAZINES. 


WHICH CONCENTRATE UPON THE WAGE EARNERS 


)¢ 


Fa 
The “Middle Class” market is made up primarily PROPORTION OF WAGE EARNERS BY TYPFS OF MAGAZINES 


f . ° MODERN MAGAZINES 
of wage earners whose occupations are in the 


skilled, semi-skilled and clerical classifications. Hii, Hii, Hii, fi Hii Hii, fists, 04) f 


Most of the homes reached by Modern Maga- eae | 
omen's Service Magazines 


zines are in this important group...only these Hi i Wis, ds Oda Od) (TACT 
magazines and magazines of similar appeal + it Se OS i 


blanket the “Middle Class.” Get your share ol eat ey 
the mighty “Middle Class” pay envelope! Sell f 


ee 


them economically through Modern Magazines! 
General Monthly Magazines 
(Modern Screen, Screen Romances, Modern 


Romances) 149 Madison Avenue, New York. y 


ADGRAPH BY equals 10°, of skilled and semi-skilled- workers 
MODERN MAGAZINES 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS FOR AMUSEMENT IN 1939 


HERE IS WHERE MOST OF THE MONEY WENT: 


AMUSEMENT PARKS 1.1 
LEGITIMATE x 
THEATERS 3.3% 

HORSE AND RACE 
DOG TRACKS 4.4% ay | 
(Admission Only) a 


BILLIARDS, 
POOL AND 
BOWLING 


8.8% 


We 
WON 


MOTION PICTURE THEATERS 


67.4% 


We spent 7 bucks apiece for amuse- 
ment in 1939 - not counting baseball, 
football and other games. Retail sales 
increased 27 per cent from 1935 to 
1939 but the increase in amusement 
dollars was 43 per cent (from 696 
millions of dollars to 998). 

Billiard, pool and bowling establish- 
ments outnumbered motion picture 
theaters in units, 17,644 to 15,115, but 
the receipts were only $87,450,000 
as against $673,045,000. 

The magazine “Variety” estimates 
that the average movie box office 
price is 24 cents. If so, the average 
weekly movie attendance in 1939 


was 54,000,000 people. 
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SUPER MARKET SATURATION BY STATES 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 


THE LARGEST AUDITED MAGAZINE CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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The City that looks in the Mirror 


peserr judiciously used, is a mighty 
LY fine thing. The unfortunate fate of Nar- 
cissus, who fell into a pool trying to make 
love to his reflection, is an argument against 
vanity, not against mirrors. Everyone is bet- 
ter off for the means of knowing when his 
face is dirty and his hair needs combing. 
We're especially fortunate when we also 
have the means of knowing less obvious 
things about ourselves, Our strengths and 
weaknesses. Our mutual relations with 
others. Our reactions to circumstances, 
events and opportunities. The mirror of se//- 
analysis is the most valuable mirror of all. 
It is not an easy matter to apply this kind 
of mirror to a city of a million or more peo- 
ple. The small-town civic conscience is gen- 
erally much better developed. People in the 
smaller cities are more interested in what 
goes on around them. And they want to 
know about, and get behind, every sort of 
civic improvement and cultural activity that 
‘eems like a good thing for the town. 
Most big city populations seem to think 
this is hick stuff. It isn’t. It’s great stuff 
the stuff that made America what it is. Cities 


move merely in circles when their people 


pride themselves mainly on minding their 
own business. They move onward and up- 
ward when their citizens make the commun- 
ity’s business their business as well. 

In this respect, Cleveland differs sharply 
from the pattern of large American cities. 
At the risk of wisecracks, it’s not afraid to 
call itself a big city with a small-town com- 
plex. Its citizens are a restless, inquisitive 
lot, always seeking self-improvement not 
only for themselves, but for their commun- 
ity. They’re not content to leave politics to 
politicians, poverty to the poor, crime to 
criminals, and culture to the “upper crust.” 
They want a personal hand in advancing 
or eliminating these things, as the case 
may be. 

Clevelanders demand, and get, good gov- 
ernment, good streets and transportation, 
fine parks and playgrounds. They invented 
the Community Chest idea, and are always 
They 
won for their city the National Safety Coun- 
cil award in 1939, the title of Healthiest City 
in 1940. Their Chamber of Commerce, Ad 


Club, City Club and Convention Bureau are 


among the pacemakers nationally. 


among the liveliest in America. Cleveland’s 


The Cleveland Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


“CLEVELAND IS 


APRIL 20, 1941 


A NEWSPAPER 


NEWSPAPER 


MARKET “* 


Civic Orchestra is top-flight, its lecture halls 
are constantly filled, and its Publie Library 
circulates more books per capita than any 
other in the world. 

To put it briefly, Cleveland knows more 
about itself than any large American city. 
It studies itself more thoroughly, looks in 
the mirror oftener. Not in vanity or self 
consciousness, but in honest self-appraisal. 
And in the opinion of many, this fact is due 
in large measure to the traditional character 
of Cleveland’s newspapers. Edited strictly 
for their community by men who take an 
active part in community life, they have a 
remarkable influence in local affairs. They 
not only hold the mirror. They are also ac- 
tive with the comb, brush and whisk broom. 
No municipal blemish escapes their atten- 
tion. No worthy cause, no effort for civie 
betterment is denied their unanimous and 
wholehearted support. 

Apart from its sheer weight as a produc- 
ing and consuming center, these special 
facts about Cleveland have two points of 
significance to advertisers. One is that they 
make Cleveland a quick-action market for 
good ideas. The other is the confidence 


Clevelanders have in their newspapers. 
The same forces that make this city ex- 
traordinarily responsive to civic activities 
make it equally responsive to worth-while 
goods and services. The same sources of 
community strength have power to move 


merchandise as well as men, 
. . . 

Today The Cleveland Press has the biggest 
circulation in its entire history. This great 
acceptance reflects appreciation, understand- 
ing, and gratitude on the part of its wide- 
spread readers. These are the things that 
give a newspaper Power... power to do 


good: power to move goods. 
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QUALITY MORE IMPORTANT THAN LOW PRICE 
AS REASON FOR SHOPPERS TAKING LONG TRIPS 


When asked, “Why do you buy in Omaha stores?’ the respondents mentioned 625 reasons. 


Percentagewise they were: ——— Source: Survey made o ember, 1940, for C 
Courtesy 4.0 VP: — World-Herald by Ros 1 Rael 
Miscellaneous 3.8 a 
O (e) . 
Lower prices 18.2 ff a , a cone 2.7 
ff, \ 
PICTOGRAPH gy 
Wide selection 32.5 Sales Managines 
9 4-20-4 
Habit 2.7 


Quality 34.4 
0 


| ARRAD RGA 


) 


\ 


Charge account |. 


| —_ 
OMAHA _ PERCENT j 


Four hundred and seventy five families in 13 Nebraska and lowa cities within the retail trading area of Omaha (a five 


10 20 30 
PERCENT 


) per cent sample in each city) were asked “How often do you shop in Omaha?” The median answer was nearly onc 
a month for the 76.8 per cent of the families who shopped there one or more times a year. 


IF YOU’LL BE TWENTY-NINE NEXT MONTH-- 
THEN YOU’RE THE AVERAGE AMERICAN 


We're living longer - and growing older. Ten years ago the average age was 26.4 years; today it is 28.9. 


The distribution of population in broad age groups in the last decade showed these changes: 


a0 5d 0! GO of 
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UNDER 20 YEARS - 20 TO 44 1 45 TO 64 65 


34.5% 39.0% 19.7% 68) 
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M4, Source: Bureau of the Census Sales Manaptn 


Arthur Godfrey's in New York 
—on WABC, of course! 


WABC presents America’s highest-powered selling 
dynamite in a 70-minute daily stint, starting Apr. 28th! 


lv’s an unbeatable combination—Arthur Godfrey, America’s 
greatest early-morning salesman, plus WABC, the best-known and 
best-liked station in the world’s largest market! Current sponsor- 
ship availabilities include announcement participations from 
6:35 to 7:15 A.M., full 15-minute strips from 7:15 to 7:30 and 
7:30 to 7:45 A.M., Monday through Saturday. At costs that will 


surprise you. Call Wickersham 2-2000. 


@ 50,000 WATTS, NEW YORK plus 


Owned and operated by CBS. Represented by Radio Sales: 


Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis. Charlotte, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


ARE MEN IMITATING GYPSY ROSE LEE ? 


Has men’s admiration for the artistry (?) of Gypsy Rose Lee caused them to imitate her and her sister strip-teasers) 


A national masculine unveiling seems to be taking place... There are 65,000,000 males in the country 
In 1940 the clothing industry sold each man: 


Ne PICTQGRAPy 


1/3 of a suit at $9.82 7 A - A 
VA: of an overcoat at 2.87 | eS \) \\ Yi ) ot \ 


Underwear valued at —1.67 | | Hi Haat 
Ties valued at 1.47 i 

Shoes valued at 2.00 

Hats valued at wan 

Shirts valued at 4.50 


THE ANSWER ISN'T THAT MEN DIDN'T HAVE THE MONEY, 
FOR IN THE SAME YEAR THE AVERAGE MALE SPENT: 
$8.00 FOR CIGARETTES AND $29.00 FOR LIQUOR 


Source: A.O. Buckingham, Vice Pres dent, Cluett 


Peabody & Co., before National Clothiers Convention 


INCOME TAX RETURNS PER 1,000 POPULATION 


iy 
Ww iH Source: Income Tax Returns for 1938 yy 
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Some Comments 
on the Pictographs 
in This Issue 


In these days when assorted critics 
are taking pot-shots at advertising as 
an “economic waste,” its friends will 
do well to compile more facts such 
as the Pictograph “Turnover of Na- 
tional vs. Unadvertised Brands.” Only 
by presenting a wealth of these data 
can ignorance and maliciousness be 
combatted effectively. : 

Bowling has been getting plenty of 
publicity ‘recently, but it still has a 
long way to go in rivaling the popu- 
larity of “moom pitchers.” Except for 
radio, there is no other indoor past- 
time that even approaches the universal 
public favor of the talking screen . . . 
“Super Market Saturation by States 
shows, as you might have guessed, that 
residents of states where auto owner- 
ship is high buy heavily from the 
supers. Contributing to the spread of 
the out-size groceries is the tendency 
of several chains to replace their 
smaller outlets with one big store. No 
doubt improved refrigerators, which 
keep foods for long periods, should 
be given some credit for the prolifera- 
tion of super markets. For it is the 
housewife’s custom to buy large quan- 
tities at infrequent intervals from 
supers. 

The village store has tough sled- 
ding in meeting the competition of 
big towns. Its advantages are precisely 
those noted as least important on the 
page 30 Pictograph: Convenience, hab- 
it and charge accounts . . . Authorities 
on population predict that Americans 
will continue to grow older, as 
nation, with perhaps a stationary popu- 
lation around 1980. Readjustments in 
the country's industrial machine are 
consequently inevitable. Fewer teeth- 
ing rings and school desks will be 
sold, more hair tonics and annuities. 
If you are in a line that is dependent 
on youth, the future is clouded with 
storm signals. 

If the average man is sacrificing 
clothes necessities for smokes and 
drinks, his family is not patronizing 
clothing merchants to a much greater 
extent. According to the Chicago 
Tribune, the average family spent only 
$93.48 for clothes in 1939. Per family 
expenditures were highest in Boston, 
$292, and in New York State, $179. 
Lowest per family clothing expendi- 
tures for that year were in Arkansas 
—$29_ 39 and Mississippi, $29.48... 
The Pictograph on income tax returns 
shows where the country’s wealth is. 
Income tax collection for last month 
teached an all-time monthly high, 
about $1,100.000.000. 
$300,000.000 
Mates. 


which is some 
more than budget esti- 
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are aglow in 


SALES BEACONS 


it 


The fitful flare of blast furnace and coke oven shimmer- 
ing in the Hudson’s waters; lights gleaming in thousands 
of windows behind guarded, floodlit walls of the great 
Watervliet Arsenal (where the big Army and Navy 
guns are made) — they’re evidence of round-the-clock 
activity in Troy, and beacons of sales to. be made in 
New York State’s lowest cost major market. 


Sales activity here mounts as new millions of defense 
orders constantly flow to steel, precision instrument, 
textile and other industrial plants. 


The Record Newspapers, Troy’s sole dailies, cover 
virtually all the more than 115,000 consumers in the 
A.B.C. City Zone. With thousands more in the trade 
area, they can be reached at a single rate of only 12c 
per line. 


isc: THE TROY RECORD 


RECORD 


Newsparers: |THE TIMES RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO J A. VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


If I remember correctly, and some- 
times I do, this is the traditional 
month for a declaration of war by the 
United States, if and when. It will 
be all right with me if we fail to take 
up the option. 


“Who the hell do I known in 
Caracas?”’", I wondered, albeit a bit 
ungrammatically. The letter was 
signed by Senor Guillermo Guevara 
Solera, who wanted me to know that 
it had been flown clear across the 
Caribbean from Venezuela. I suspect 
he especially wanted me to know that 
this “strong, attractive, and opaque’ 
air-mail paper could be had here in 
the States from the Whiting-Plover 
Paper Co. 


And then there was Aladdin with 

the light-brown genie. 
i * * 

Numbers make advertising easy to 
remember, says a correspondent, citing 
2-in-1 shoe-polish, Three Feathers, 
Four Roses, Five-Star anti-freeze, Six 
Delicious Flavors, Seven-Up, and 8 
O'Clock coffee. 

* ok *K 

Pennies from Hovey! The Poor 
Richard Club's magazine is discontinu- 
ing its “AD InfinITEM” column. 

(As the gallery on the Take It or 
Leave It radio show says, ‘You'll be 
sorry!’’) Allan Hovey, who has 
brightened many a page in the mag, 
consequently finds a few paragraphs 
on hand and generously sends them 
to Scratch-Pad: 

“With the coming of co-educational 
drinking at bars, an old saying might 
be revised to read: ‘Sisters under the 
skinful.’ ”’ 

“The doctor tells me that the trouble 
in my right shoulder is a bony growth 
known as a bursa, and that mine is 
the largest one he ever saw. So I call 
it my ‘Big Bursa.’ ”’ 

“Is the defense-lag due to soldiers 
going around measuring Pall Malls?” 

“Picked from an advertising-agency 
memo to a client: “This idea merely 
is thrown into the grist for considera- 
tion. ” 

* * * 

Mention of a bursa recalls the 
trouble I had with my pitching-arm 
four years ago. I traced the cause to 
my having served as a_pall-bearer. 
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The casket was bronze and | was per- 
haps the tallest of the six assorted 
friends wrestling with it. Some day, 
if we persist in using metal caskets, 
funeral parlors will be equipped with 
overhead cranes. 

x * & 

A valued contrib wonders if sales 
management could be called ‘‘markets- 
manship."’ A bull’s-eye! 

a 


Webb Young, Trader, who makes 
those mountain neckties, sends me a 
mailing-piece with this interesting 
lead: 

“Dear Customer: 

My Pappy has a little ranch, high 
up in the mountains west of here, and, 
on Christmas Day, I went up to see 
him. There's a right ‘nice little moun- 
tain stream comes down through 
Pappy’s place, and, when I want to 
freshen my ideas, I always take a walk 
along it. “ 

* * * 

“The papers have quoted Hitler as 
saying: Spring is in the air,’ ’’ writes 
Ed Pope, finishing with: ‘’P.S.—So is 
Mussolini!”’ 

* ok 

Henry Obermeyer, asst. v-p. of New 
York’s Consolidated Edison Co., re- 
minds us that “Time wounds all heels” 
is one of the neatest lines in the Broad- 
way production, “Separate Rooms,” 
now a year old. In fairness to Ward 
Seeley who sent the item, he had 
ascribed it to Jane Ace, of the Anacin 
radio show, “Easy Aces.” 

* * * 

W. H. tells me of the two brooms 
who wanted to get married, so they 
could sweep together. 

And H. M., after reminding me of 
the two fleas who retired and bought 
a dog, gets off an original one. He 
thinks that getting all the sissies into 
one big union would come under the 
head of ‘‘guilding the lily.” 

* * * 


Not to be outdone, Tessie O’Paque 
says she was disappointed in not find- 
ing Ann Corio playing the lead in 
“Cherokee Strip.” 

2. * 

Some good friend on the Coast had 
sent me the mid-Winter number of 
the Los Angeles Times (and what a 
grand issue it was!), but I couldn't 
tell whom to thank. I turned each 
page carefully, hoping to find the 


note: ‘From Hedy to Harry.” Now 
it comes to light. Jim Shirreffs, presi- 
dent of the S & M Lamp Co., had 
asked E. B. Hollister, circulatiop- 
manager of the Times, to send it. 
Well, Boys, no cardiac flutter, but 
thanks anyhow. 

“The Royal Canadians” never 
seemed to me an appropriate name for 
Guy Lombardo’s band. The conductor 
of this quip-joint would have pre- 
ferred the “Lombardo Populars.” 

* * * 

I never thought I would live to 
write the commercials for one of my 
favorite radio-programs, “The Cham- 
ber Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street,” and for my favorite cigarette, 
Marvels. 

Gordon Hertslet knows a young 
matron whose little daughter didn't 
quite get the patriotic significance of 
“e pluribus unum” under the brass 
eagle on her mother’s new dress. Giv- 
ing the ornament a close-up, she asked: 
“But, Mother, why the Plumbers’ 
Union?” 


The man in the doughnut ad had 
one in his hand and six to go on a 
plate. ‘Hole hog,” we said, in our 
waggish way. 


It isn’t very elegant by all philo- 
logical standards, but it will no doubt 
catch on with a certain segment of the 


public: “Get the habit—Yellow Cab 
it!”” 
¢ @ «@ 

Slogan for a pawnbroker: ‘The 
Loan Ranger.” 

* * * 

In a mailing-campaign, S & M 
Lamp Co., Los Angeles, attached a 
swatch of aluminum to prove that it 
has plenty on hand for its reflectors. 

i 

“Be a joy walker,’ puns our local 
Dalsimer Shoe Co. 

‘ ** 

Andrew M. Howe joins the Meyer- 
hoff Co., Chicago. Some day, it may 
be ‘‘Meyerhoff . and Howe!” 

‘+ = 

Slogan for Horace Heidt’s sponsor: 

“Tums up!” 
2s @ 

Pittsburgh’s Louise Surgison relays 
a gag from one of the local pun- 
columns, to the effect that the city 
councils working on smoke-control are, 
in a manner of speaking, “‘smogas 
bords.” (Smog, you recall, being 4 
combination of smoke and fog.) 

a 

I think I'll begin a debunking-old- 
phrases department. Look for it i 
our next effusion. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


sor: 


E’°-RE DOING IT 
THE HARD WAY! 


irs time to change all your previous 


ideas about Philadelphia newspapers! 


Today, among the four big Philadelphia newspapers there is just 
ONE that is getting readers the hard way... just ONE not using 
premiums, contests or insurance policies to build circulation. 


That newspaper is the EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER! 


Yes, it’s time to bring the Philadelphia situation into sharper 
focus. If you have been relying on opinions formed in days 
gone by...take a good long look at actual copies of the big 
Philadelphia papers. 


In three out of the four, you'll see the greatest epidemic of free 
offers, contests, premiums, insurance policies raging in any city. 


The EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER stands aloof from the scramble 
. seeking circulation on the merit of its editorial content... 

and the service it renders to its readers. 

Today ... the EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER is the ONLY big Phila- 


delphia newspaper that can proclaim as its circulation policy... 


‘\ 


EVENING PUF 


Spokesman of Philadelphia’s New Prosperity 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


——— 
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Cutting Distribution Waste: 
Today’s Biggest Challenge 


to Industrial Marketers 


An efficient mass-production plan for orders calls for pre- 


testing of sales possibilities through market research, and 


pre-selling by consistent advertising to prospective cus- 


tomers. That is mechanized selling. 


Excerpts from a talk before the 


Philadelphia meeting of Eastern Industrial Advertisers 


BY PHILIP 


Executive Editor, 


ECENTLY Charles E. Wilson, 
the president of General Elec- 
tric Co., made a speech which 
deserves wide reading, for it 
might be termed a Magna Charta of 
Democratic Capitalism. He asked: 

“What more can the free enterprise 
system do, in the face of this world 
revolutionary movement, to insure for 
the masses a much larger measure of 
economic freedom and security ? 

“How, in the midst of this dynamic 
world disorder, shall the capitalistic 
system be sustained in its most useful 
form—the form in which it can be 
the primary provider of economic se- 
curity for all of the people at all 
times? 

Never before has business been 
faced by such a serious challenge, and 
never before has there been such an 
Opportunity or such an obligation to 
prove the full worth of this system as 
an efhcient, economical and _ trust- 
worthy servant of society. 

Mr. Wilson asks, “What more can 
we do?” I would like to point that 
more strongly by asking, “What more 
can we as marketing men do?” 

As I see it, our primary task is that 
of getting more goods which will 
yield health and happiness and secur- 
ity into the hands of more people 
and to accomplish that we must match 
in our sales and distribution work the 
efficiency of our production depart- 
ments. Consistently, over a long 
period of years, they have been able 
to make more than we have been able 
to sell. 

Theirs has been a scientific ap- 
proach; they have taken advantage of 
technical advances; ours has been more 
of a catch-as-catch can, do-as-our- 
fathers-did-before-us method; except 
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possibly for the increased efficiency of 
our advertising. 

The production end of business 
spends $300,000,000 a year in en- 
gineering and chemical research. The 
marketing end spends about $4,000,- 
000 a year in marketing research to 
learn how to se// what the production 
end makes as a result of the $300,- 
000,000 spent for industrial research. 
Does that ratio of 75 to 1 make sense? 

A breakdown of the 1940 industrial 
advertising dollar as spent by 345 
companies shows that the percentage 
of the total dollar which goes for mar- 
keting research is but 24/100ths of 
1%. One marketing research dollar 
is spent by industrial organizations for 
every 419 advertising dollars. Does 
that ratio seem to make sense? 

There is nothing to indicate that we 
are spending too many advertising 
dollars—in fact, quite the reverse is 
probably true, for we spend about two 
cents for advertising out of every sales 
dollar we take in, but if we spent more 
for studying our markets and the cus- 
tomer reactions to our products, our 
advertising dollars might accomplish 
more. 

When I speak of marketing re- 
search, I refer to getting the answers 
to such questions as: 

A. What Is Our Market? How does 
our product fit the needs of business— 
if we are supplying parts, how will 
our sales be affected by changed plans 
for the completed article—what are 
the significant trends in the uses of 
our type of product — what are the 
present and forecasted economic con- 
ditions affecting the use of our prod- 
uct ? 

B. How Does Our Market Buy? 
Who are the individuals who actually 


specify or buy our product —anq 
through what sources—what products 
similar to ours do they buy—what 
might we do to iron out seasonal varia. 
tions in demand? 

C. How Do We Stand With Cus. 
tomers? What percentage of the total 
sales of the industry do we get, and 
what does each of our competitors get 
—how do we stand with competitors 
in the minds of the buyers—what do 
they think of our product, our prices, 
our salesmen, our advertising, our 
service, our literature, our credit 
policies? 

D. Is Our Distribution Effective? 
Do we need more distributors, where, 
what kind—how can we locate the 
best distributor possibilities—what do 
distributors think of us and our prod- 
ucts and policies—are we furnishing 
them with the best sales helps ? 

E. What Might We Sell Tomorrou 
That We Are Not Selling Today? 
Would it pay us to discontinue certain 
items—or change trade names—or im- 
prove our packaging—what will the 
acceptance of a mew product be, and 
what are the best test markets for us 
—what related items might we add to 
our line at a minimum of sales ex- 
pense ? 


Future Disaster Insurance 


I am not saying that industry is 
completely blind to these questions 
which are only samples of those which 
can be answered by sound marketing 
research. Some companies are very 
keenly aware of them. The Babson 
organization recently charted some 40 
industries to show what part of the 
business life-span they were in; and 
they drew the conclusion that in gen- 
eral those industries which were grow- 
ing were those which were doing the 
best job of exploring and _ studying 
their markets, finding new uses for 
old products and new products for 
old uses. 

Not long ago when Donald Cowan 
was director of commercial research of 
Swift & Co. he received a letter from 
an officer of Republic Steel Corp., in- 
viting him to drop in for a chat the 
next time he came to Cleveland. 
Moved both by curiosity and courtesy, 
he followed the suggestion a few 
months later. By the time he left the 
Republic offices he had a new job— 
as Republic’s director of commercial 
research, at a very handsome salary. 
The interesting part is that the vice 
president in charge of sales and the 
general sales manager told him: 

“We don’t expect you to earn yout 
salary this coming year—or the yeat 
following that. We may not have 
much of a sales problem this year 0 
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next year. But a time is coming when 
our biggest customer, Mr, Federal 
Government, is going to be out of the 
market, suddenly and almost com- 
pletely when, as and if peace comes 
to the world—and we are hiring you 
to help us bridge that big gap in or- 
ders by showing us how to develop 
new uses and new markets so that we 
can carry on with the least possible 
dislocation to our sales and our 
profits. . 

To those of us whose businesses and 
persons have reached what is some- 
times called ‘‘comfortable’’ middle 
age, one of the greatest dangers we 
face is that of becoming soft and 
flabby. During the first World War 
many fine salesmen and many fine 
sales organizations became order-takers 

-and they never got over it. Ad- 
vertising suffered the same _ obso- 
lescence. During this present period 
of intense defense activity when our 
plants may be oversold, we are going 
to need ‘Churchills” in every organ- 
ization to keep us alert to the coming 
time when we will have to fight for 
business. 

This calls now for a more thorough 
study of sales and advertising expendi- 
tures, the gwality of the salesmen’s 
efforts, the quality of the advertising 
copy, the focussing of effort on 
selected markets and customers. 


Chinese Doctor for Marketing 


Curiously, no substantial number of 
executives seem to believe in the 
Chinese theory of medicine to main- 
tain marketing health—few of them 
are willing to pay a doctor to keep 
them well; although when ill they will 
call in specialists who prescribe, at 
fancy fees, God-awful doses of mar- 
keting research. The emergency pre- 
scription may establish a new and 
profitable marketing procedure which 
is good at the time instituted but sure 
to grow outmoded unless the Chinese 
medicine idea is also applied, and con- 
tinuous research put to work. 

With 59 cents out of the consumer’s 
dollar going to distribution, isn’t there 
need for thinking of manufacturing 
orders just as now we so efficiently 
manufacture products? In what ways 
do we most often fall down as sales 
executives 7 
As Will Rogers said, “We're all 
ignorant; only about different things.” 
Most men in the sales department are 
ignorant about production processes, 
and I think it is almost equally true 
that most executives who come up 
through the production departments 
are men who dearly love to make 
things but would rather not have to 

her about selling them. Such men 
sometimes refer to advertising either 
as “a luxury” or as ‘a necessary evil.” 
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They understand about the mass- 
production of goods without appre- 
ciating its corollary—the mass-produc- 
tion of orders. They can see the ne- 
cessity of cutting che man-hours per 
unit of production, but do not sense 
the necessity of cutting the man-hours 
per unit of sale. 

In 1879 the average volume of 
manufactured goods was estimated to 
be $1,965 per factory worker. He had 
some machinery at his command but 
he required only 8/10 of a horse- 
power to operate it. 

In 1929—only 50 years later—each 
factory worker had so much more ma- 
chinery that he used up 4 8/10 horse- 
power to run it. This increased mech- 
anization steped up the average pro- 
duction per factory worker to $7,900. 

The moral to be drawn from that 
simple but highly significant statistic 
is that the salesman in 1929 disposed 
of four times as much volume per 
factory worker as in 1879; but, even 
so, he failed to sell all that the fac- 
tory worker could have produced. The 
record, imperfect though it is, could 
not possibly have been attained with- 
out ddvertising, which is the labor- 
saving machine that increases the pro- 
duction of orders, and reduces the 
man-hours per ton. 

Advertising a necessary evil? I'd 
say advertising was the greatest bless- 
ing that was ever bestowed upon a 
production manager. I'd go further 
and say that many production man- 
agers would be out of a job today if 
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it were not for advertising. I'd go 
even further and say that if we don’t 
increase the efficiency of advertising 
for the production of orders to the 
point where it can keep up with the 
‘ncreased efficiency in the production 
of goods, our well known industrial 
leadership is going to slip. 

Today’s greatest challenge to indus- 
trial marketers is to increase the ef- 
ficiency of selling, of which advertis- 
ing is an integral part. Perhaps—l 
emphasize perhaps—some genius from 
the production end can show those of 
us in the sales end how to get more 
than 100 minutes a day of actual sell- 
ing work out of our salesmen. The 
factory worker is paid to do an eight- 
hour production job, and he works 
the full 480 minutes in productive 
work. But the salesman se//s only 
100/480th of his day. The rest of 
the time is spent in traveling, waiting, 
adjusting, reporting, and ather non- 
sales work. And yet as A. H. Fens- 
holt points out, in Printers’ Ink, “In 
these 100 minutes he must dispose of 
the 480-minute output of the highly 
mechanized workers in the factory.” 
Actually, the average salesman dis- 
poses of the output of nearly 100 fac- 
tory workers, but unless he, too, can 
enjoy the benefits of mechanization, 
his 100-minute working day will be 
far too short to dispose of the ever- 
increasing output of the mechanized 
workers whom he serves. 

An efficient mass-production plan 
for orders calls for pre-testing of sales 
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WFBR 


MARYLAND’S PIONEER 
BROADCAST STATION 


Because WFBR keeps a finger 
on the local pulse; because 
WFBR covers matters of local 
as well as national import, it 
is respected as a Baltimore 
institution. 

That public acceptance gives 
more “pull” to your radio 


advertising when you use 
WFBR. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY 
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possibilities through consistent mar- 
ket research, and pre-selling by con- 
sistent advertising to prospective cus- 
tomers. That is mechanized selling. 
And the combination is necessary both 
in war and peace times. An English 
advertising agent wrote the other day, 
“Why trouble about business five years 
hence?’ Then he answered the ques- 
tion by saying, “Suppose the worst 
happens. Suppose you can't produce 
a single unit for three months. How 
much, easier your position will be if 
your customers and your dealers have 
been kept aware of your continued 
existence, of your difficulties, of your 


issue of every month. 


Sales and advertising executives should look 
for this symbol in SALES MANAGEMENT adver- 
tisements as indication of a highly favorable 
current income ratio in the area indicated—a 
practical expression of the SM “High-Spot- 


Cities-of-the-Month” ratings given in the first 


efforts to supply part of their needs, 
of your plans for the future. 

“Only by explaining your position 
clearly and continuously can you hope 
to benefit from good will as defined 
by the old English judge, ‘Good will 
is the probability that the old cus- 
tomers will resort to the old place.’” 

The challenge to us is to make the 
old customers resort to the old place, 
and simultaneously create a demand 
among new customers so that we can 
make available to more people the 
greater quantities of material blessings 
which our factories are equipped to 
turn Out. 


Preferred List 


High-SpotCity 


TAILORS TO GENTLEMEN 


BUSINESS SUIT 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


SHOTLAND . SHOTLAND, .... 


574 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MADE-TO-MEASURE 
from 


BUSINESS SUITS "READY FOR IMMEDIATE-WEAR” from $60 


IMPORTED FABRIC 
HAND TAILORING 


It’s Cast Iron Brains 
That Insist on Iron- 


Clad Ad Schedules 


(Continued from page 18) 


“The Delta Wholesale Grocery— 
and their Spendthrift Stores.” 

“What about them?” 

“They've stopped 
coffee.” 

“But we still have the other outlets 
—Kroger and American.”’ 

“Neither of those is in Delta, 
There’s only A & P—and they don't 
stock your brand.” 

“You mean then that we 
any Delta distribution ?” 

“No, you're in there all right—you 
have the Extravagant Stores and most 
of the independents; but you ought to 
win back that Spendthrift group be- 
fore releasing any space.” 

“Why doesn’t somebody tell a space 
buyer these things before she makes 
up her list?” 

‘That, Miss Reamer, is one of the 
minor mysteries of the ad_ business.” 

"So Delta ought to be off our list 
completely?” 


carrying your 


haven't 


Ah, We’re Getting Somewhere 


‘No, leave us on, please, our sales 
potential merits your continued atten- 
tion. But let the dates on the order 
be flexible. Give us the order, the 
dates to be set later, and then let us 
work with your salesman.” 

“What do you mean, precisely?” 

“We'll take him in tow, on what- 
ever day he designates. We'll walk 
around town with him, we'll call on 
all the buyers who're giving him 
trouble. We know them—most of 
them by their first names. We bowl 
with them, we sing Kiwanis songs 
with them, we argue across bridge 
tables. We have intimacies with these 
fellows that have real sales worth, and 
we'll let your man capitalize on them. 

“We'll carry the order with us, talk 
about the space, and urge cooperation. 
I'll bet your man will accomplish more 
in that one day than he does in any 
normal three days. How does that 
sound?” 

“Well, it’s not what we wanted; 
but I'll see if Mr. Smallshot will agree 
to it.” 

Three days later, the order came in 
It was mimeographed. The dates were 
definite, the cooperation paragraph fe: 
peated the broadside and engraving 
request. The only individualized type 
writing on the whole thing was the 
fill-in of our name at the top 
Oh, well. 
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Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 15) 


made for exhibition in dealer outlets 
central points. 
Agency: Maxon, Chicago office. 


Flying A 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co., San 
Francisco, hooks onto the travel stimu- 
lation theme (launched by Western 
States Promotion Council) with a 
newspaper, Outdoor poster and maga- 
tine campaign for Flying A gasoline 
ind Veedol lubrication. 

The newspaper effort, “largest in 
company history,” includes dominant 
space in dailies and weeklies of large 
and small towns throughout the Pacific 
Coast. Painted bulletins and 24-sheets 
depict western beauty spots and actual 
photos of Army and Navy planes. 
This Week and Swnset will carry copy 
on Tydol and Veedol oils. 

Dealer helps comprise direct mail 
service station posters, etc. 
Lord & Thomas, S. F. office. 


material, 
Agency 


Scizz-Set 

Wilson & Co., Chicago packer, will 
start the largest campaign ever for its 
Ideal dog food April 26 with a color 
page in Saturday Evening Post. A 
Scizz-Set,”” two pairs of scissors in a 
leather case, will be offered as a pre- 
mium for 25 cents and three Ideal 
labels. 

In addition, 144 metropolitan dailies 
ind 16 radio stations will carry an- 
nouncements of the offer and other 
ads through the year. Copy in Life 
will alternate with copy in S.E.P., too. 
Plus ads in Family Circle, Woman's 
Day, NROG Merchandiser, National 
Grocers Bulletin, IGA Grocergram. 

u. Ss Advertising, same city, has 
the account. 


Young Drivers 

“Statistics show that (auto) drivers 
under 20 years of age have by far the 
highest accident rating of any age 
group. We feel a direct responsibility 
to our policyholders, the motorists of 
America, to make every effort to help 
solve the young driver problem.” 

With this explanation, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, an- 
nounced a contest, one of the few ever 
conducted by an insurance company. 
Magazine space (through Leo Burnett 
agency, same city) set forth the details: 
l0l prizes (top award of $500) in 
U savings bonds for best answers 
to the query, “How old should they 
be before they take the car.” 
_ Entrants could write 
trom any angle.” 
June 1, 


“at any length, 
The contest closes 
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I was snowed under in the office, of 


course. Then one day I overheard a 
foreman in the machine shop. It was the 
end of his shift and he’d just received 

a stack of instructions and orders. 


Jim was a little embarrassed when I 
called him in. I asked him to tell me 
how he’d clear the thousand and one 
details that go over my desk every day. 
*‘In the shop we’d retool the production 
line,”’ Jim replied. That reminded 


me of the Cictaphorne system. 


\ 


Name 


-— ee ow ow ewe 


Company 
\ Address 
~ 


They've called me “OLD 
‘ BOTTLENECK” 


for the last time! 


Our plant was going full speed 


ahead on defense contracts. We’d 
ironed out all the factory bottle- 


necks with new tools. Three shifts, and 


every machine humming. But somehow, 


production just wouldn’t rise. 


“Tf the front office would get wise,” he 
said, ‘‘we’d be able to step up deliveries 


at least 36 hours. How come the Boss has 


to sit on this stuff so long? Why can’t 
things come right through as soon as 


they’re received?” 


Now, my secretary and I no longer get in 


each other’s way. I don’t have to wait for 


her, nor she for me. The flow of work 
through the office is not delayed. 


With Dictaphone we both get more done 


... faster. Try Dictaphone* yourself, and 


you won’t hear so much about bottlenecks. 


*This modern dictating machine takes dictation as fast as I can 


talk * Always there—always ready ~ Easy to use ¢ Puts everything on 


record * Catches every idea—without waiting * Speeds clerical work. 


DICTAPHONE ”\ 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
] I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘‘What’s an office 
anyway?"’ showing how work bottlenecks can be eliminated. 
{_}I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 

in my own office without obligation. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to 


which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Ault & Wiborg Men Come Up from the 
Ranks Through a Sales “West Point” 


A gruelling year’s training course in every part of the organ- 


ization prepares them to meet customers and competitors 


on even terms. And to be the company’s officers of tomor- 


row. Results to date: “‘Well worth the time and money.” 


N effective personnel training 
program which is serving as a 
pattern for all branches of 
operation has been developed 

in the past four years by three execu- 
tives of Ault & Wiborg Corp., Cincin- 
nati, who describe themselves as ‘“ama- 
teurs” in personnel direction. 

The plan prepares salesmen as well 
as men for the technical and operat- 
ing divisions, so they, too, will always 
have available men already thoroughly 
familiar with products and policies— 
and men whose capabilities have been 
demonstrated and further developed 
through the plan. 

The program involves a year of in- 
tensive training in the production, re- 
search, development and service de- 
partments, as well as in the office, 
before the men ever go into the field 
to approach a customer. 


Produces Salesmen-Engineers 


When the training is complete, it is 
expected the new man will “ able to 
speak the language of the purchaser of 
the industrial finishes which Ault & 
Wiborg sells to manufacturers of hun- 
dreds of products all over America 
and in foreign countries. 

The course gives the future sales- 
man a well-grounded knowledge of 
enamels, lacquers, varnishes; an un- 
derstanding of the properties of vari- 
ous formulas; the uses for each type 
of finish, and the production and ci 
velopment problems involved, 

Purpose of the course, as explained 
by Joseph G. Morris, vice-president 
and general manager, and Henry B. 
Bond, sales manager, is to make the 
salesman an engineer who can under- 
stand a customer’s needs, give better 
service and help manufacturers take 
full advantage of the wealth of expe- 
rience and thousands of formulas de- 
veloped in two generations. of research 
and manufacturing. 

“The results have justified amply 
the expenditure of time and money,” 
says Mr. Bond. 

Turnover among the men who have 
been trained is negligible. Only one 
out of about a dozen who have com- 
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pleted the course so far has failed to 
make good. Mr. Bond points out that 
some doubts had existed about that 
man’s aptitude at the time of his selec- 
tion, but that he was accepted as an 
experiment. One other person has 
quit during the training period. 

Nine salesmen trained under the 
program now are in the field. They 
represent an expansion of the staff, and 
were not put to work as replacements 
for men already on the job. 

Two of the men who completed 
the course have become branch man- 
agers. One of them, who went with 
Ault & Wiborg after his graduation 
from college, showed exceptional 
ability in the field, and within two 
years he was appointed to a branch 
managership which became vacant be- 
cause of a death in the organization. 

An older man, with considerable 
business experience, was trained spe- 
cifically for a branch managership 
when death created another vacancy. 
He has gone ahead successfully with 
his job after completing the course 
and taking over the branch, 

The production of the men turned 
out by the training program has not 
been as high, in some instances, as 
would have been expected of a sea- 
soned salesman, who already had con- 
tacts established and could have been 
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expected to shift some of his customers 
to Ault & Wiborg, says Mr. Bond. 

However, most of the training 
graduates were in their 20’s when they 
went on the job, and the management 
has confidence that in the long run 
they will be better salesmen, “selling 
the right kind of goods the right way.” 

Recruiting is carried on continuously 
for the training program. A sufficient 
number of applicants has been avail- 
able at all times to offer a wide range 
for careful selection. 

The group in training varies in size 
from one to five. Two are completing 
the training period this Spring and at 
least two more have been chosen to 
begin training immediately. 

Explaining the inception of the plan, 
Mr. Bond says: 

“We decided three men should be 
responsible for the final selection of 
those who could enter the course, and 
that the decision would have to be 
unanimous. We thought that would 
help us cut down on bag _ guesses, 
which any individual might well inake, 


Background Requirements 


“Mr. Morris, Mark W. Frishkorn, 
vice-president in charge of the metal 
lithographing division, and I compose 
that committee. We set up no specific 
requirements, but we have kept in 
mind the great desirability of at least 
some technical education, plus, of 
course, a satisfactory reaction from all 
three of us on personality, background 
and other qualifications. 

“Training in any of the three divi 
sions—sales, technical and production 
—is thus open to any young man with 
proper qualifications, which operates 
as a distinct incentive to employes 10 
the organization. 

“The training period is intended to 
cover about a year, but may be short: 
ened to as little as six months, of 
may be extended indefinitely. 

“It provides for one to three weeks 
in each of our factory departments, 
which takes a total of about three 
months. That gives the men a chance 
to ‘learn our language’ and to find 
out what the manufacturing process€s 
are. It also gives us an opportunity 
to reach a preliminary judgment of 
the individual. 

“After that, we put the men into 
the laboratories for two to six-week 
periods, depending upon the relative 
importance and complexity of the labs 
That takes six to seven months. This 
gives the men direct formulating & 
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YEARS TO MAKE THIS SALE 


BUT, BROTHER, The “Bonus” 


Is Worth The Wait! 


O 


Yes, it takes 8 long years to perfect one single 
drop of ANCIENT AGE! That is because this 
de luxe blend of mellowed straight whiskey is 
aged-in-the-wood just twice as long as most 
whiskies. But if you don’t think those extra 
Flavor Years” are worth the waiting, just treat 
yourself to a taste of this Luxury Whiskey. 


You'll agree it’s blessed with the most grand 


and glorious flavor that ever graced a glass. 


A de luxe blended straight whiskey, 
90 proof. The straight whiskies in 
this product are EIGHT YEARS OLD. 


C Yoo avatladle ay YOU old 


Kentucky straight Bourbon Whiskey. 5 years old. 
90 proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., New York City. 
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That's 
How It Is 
in Detroit 


In any one of the four 
weeks in March, new pas- 
senger car deliveries in De- 
less than 


113% ahead of last year. 


troit were not 


That’s how things are go- 
ing in Detroit. Most of it 
is a manifestation of 
nothing more than a natu- 
ral urge to buy, because 
the people have just begun 


the $750,- 


contracts 


to collect on 
000.000 in 


defense 


for 
materials placed 
with Michigan industries. 


No market in America is 
more alert and responsive. 
Good, clean, sound adver- 
tising in its only morning 
newspaper is making more 
and bigger sales than ever 
before in its century of 
service. 


The Free Press is now the 
newspaper preferred by 
men and women who work 
and earn and buy. It has 
attained this position be- 
cause of its liberalized, en- 
lightened editorial ap- 
proach to the problems of 
the past year. 


Detroit 
Free 


Press 


A Newspaper with a New Purpose 


John B. Woodward, Inc. 
National Representatives 


Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc. 
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perience, involving familiarity with 
every type of material we use. 

“The final two months consist of 
a short session in the office, studying 
the set-up of our paper work, includ- 
ing cost, order and sales correspon- 
dence departments, Thus, they get to 
know all the problems of the plant, 
and the extent and nature of the rou- 
tine procedure involved. 

“After that, they go into our service 
department for instruction and prac- 
tice in handling materials. Where 
possible, that includes some outside 
trips to pick up information on actual 
demonstrations, settling complaints and 
general customer procedure. 

“During the year of training, the 
men attend frequent meetings where 
all types of materials, classes of formu- 
lation, etc., are discussed to co-ordinate 
the classroom type of training with 
the knowledge being gained empiric- 
ally through the scheduled work in 
the plant and laboratories.” 

While in training, the men receive 
two-thirds of the starting salary for 
new salesmen. 


Program Experimental, Flexible 


No part of the program has been 
formalized. The approach, the pro- 
cedure and the objective have all been 
experimental. 

Vice-president ‘Morris emphasizes 
that the major aim of the program, as 
it now stands, is to keep it flexible 
and avoid predetermining where a man 
is to be fitted into the organization. 

“We keep reappraising the men all 
through the course,’ Mr. Morris ex- 
plains. ““We don’t want to make the 
mistake that it seems to us some highly 
specialized, established personnel de- 
partments make in shaping a man to 
a particular mold and job. 

“In our opinion, it is better to give 
a new man a through-going basic in- 
troduction into our whole operation, 
watch closely where he shows the 
greatest interest and does the best 
work, and give him every opportunity 
to develop his maxium usefulness to 
himself and to us where he is best 
fitted. 

“Neither do we assume, having once 
classified a man and having given him 
his work direction, that he will follow 
that course inevitably to the end. 

“We recognize the possibility of a 
man’s interests changing and of his 
developing new specialties or skills, 
or even of acquiring several new in- 
terests and abilities. 

“But whatever course a man’s in- 
terests take, either in sales, production, 
research, development or office work, 
it is Our purpose to provide him with 
the basic training and opportunity for 
progress. 


Whatever the man who takes the 
course develops into, the company’s 
objective is to equip him with the 
inside knowledge that will enable him 
to meet manufacturers, technicians and 
competitors on even terms. 

Mr. Morris admits that experience 
is too limited to judge the full merit 
of the plan, but he, like Mr. Bond, 
believes the results so far have justified 
the time and attention required. 

Ault & Wiborg, organized by two 
pioneer Cincinnati industrialists. pow 
is one of the most important divisions 
in the corporate structure of Inter. 
chemical Corp. 


New Books Recommended 
for Marketing Men 


"How 1,231 Companies Handle In 
quiries by Mail,’ compiled and edited by 
John L. Scott in collaboration with B. 
Gordon Fyfe, Edwin E. Geiger, George D, 
Gaw. Published by Direct Mail Research 
Institute, Chicago. Price $15. 

“Although millions of dollars are spent 
annually on advertising in newspapers and 
magazines and a great deal of time and 
money has been spent on research designed 
to make advertising more effective, so far 
very little effort has been expended on 
what may be termed ‘follow through’ of 
such advertising,” explains Author Scott in 
a preface. 

This survey by Direct Mail Research In- 
stitute is “the most comprehensive, organ- 
ized scientific research ever made to deter- 
mine how advertisers are handling the in- 
quiries which they receive from their ad- 
vertising.’ Nearly two years were spent 
on the study. Large, medium and small 
advertisers with a great variety of products 
using a general cross-section of magazines 
were studied. 

The 12 chapters are being sent to sub 
scribers monthly for insertion in a loose: 
leaf binder. They cover: “How 1,231 ad- 
vertisers reply to inquiries; the nature and 


number of follow-ups they use; how they 
produced their letters; comparisons ot 
their letter-writing ability; how they use 


reply and order forms; how they use et 
velopes; what catalogs and price lists they 
enclosed; what other enclosures they used; 


how they mailed their letters; when and 
how they used samples; how they used 
color in their mailings how they com 
verted inquiries into sales.” 

Every ad selected for study definitely 


solicited an inquiry. The investigators did 
everything each advertiser asked them to 
do—enclosed box-tops, co‘ns, filled-in 
coupon, etc. It was found that “the av 
erage cost of obtaining an inquiry from 
national advertising is $1.28. Yet the 
average follow-up cost is only five and 4 
half to six and a half cents.” 

Some companies evidently place no value 
on inquiries, for they fail to follow uP 
them at all. Others regard them as ol 
slight value for they take from two weeks 
to six months to reply. The average length 
of time between these 1,231 inquiries and 
their respective follow-ups was 8.62 days 
A total of 5.77% were not answered, de- 
spite the fact that the ad clearly asked for 
inquiries. “A late reply may be worse 
than none,” the editors conclude 

The book is a distinct contribution © 
knowledge of this phase of advertising. 01 
the basis of the careful, exhaustive research 
it is possible to make sound judgments. 
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The ad that smoked out 
erica’s busiest 


Silesian 


@ The Centra! Manufacturers’ Mu- 
tual is a fire insurance company of 
Van Wert, Ohio, that is going places 
... largely because of an advertising 
test made four years ago. 

In 1937, Central wanted to get 
greater public acceptance of their 
name and a larger list of agents. 
They had to know where advertising 
would do these jobs best. So they ran 
asingle 72-line test advertisement in 


APRII 


seven leading national magazines. 

When the returns were in, The 
Saturday Evening Post had pulled 
more inquiries than all the other maga- 
zines combined. Central’s entire ap- 
propriation has gone into the Post 
ever since. 

Has this policy paid? 

When most insurance companies 
were showing decreases in 1938, Cen- 
tral had the best year in their his- 


tory. They gained again in 1939, 
gained still more in 1940. 

And during all three years, Central 
increased business more than 20°% 
while adding more and more of the 
better type representatives to their 
list of agents. 

What Central have discovered is 
something hundreds of advertisers 
have known for years: When you 
want to get a hearing—and action— 
from America, talk to America 
through the Post. People give your 
message more attention—and _be- 
lieve it more—when they see it in 
the Post. 

Advertisers said this in other lan- 
guage last year...by awarding 


nearly 9 million dollars more to the 
Post than to any other magazine. 


"How to Increase Your Business 
Through Department Stores,” by Arthur 
C. Fatt and E. B. Weiss. Published by 
Grey Advertising Agency, New York. Lim- 
ited edition of 500 copies. Price $7.50. 

Years of accumulated experience in de- 
veloping advertising promotional plans for 
manufacturers to whom the retail outlet 
presents knotty problems are represented 
in the authors’ work. Although department 
stores are specifically mentioned in the 
title, it also discusses contests, demonstra- 
tors, introducing new lines, installment 
sales, private brands, and training sales- 
people—which apply to other forms of 
retailing 

Manufacturers are generally aware that 
the nation’s 4,201 department stores did 
some $3,965,077,000 worth of business in 
1939, but many of them do not know how 
to answer the question: “Why don’t we 
sell more goods, more profitably, to and 
through those stores?” 

According to the authors, the answer is 
in “ignorance on the manufacturer's part 
of how the wheels go round in the typical 
department store, why they go round as 
they do, and how the manufacturer should 
shape his own little cog to make a friction- 


less mesh with those whirring wheels.” 

In approaching the subject, they “pin 
on the exhibition board the department 
store field as a whole and then proceed 
to analyze it’; and “break down the va- 
rious departments and functions of depart- 
ment stores and analyze them separately.” 

The 28 chapters cover nearly every con- 
céivable part of department store operation 
as it concerns the manufacturer. A typical 
department store carries over 50,000 items 

over 800 different lines, the authors state. 
Only 10% of these lines receive the stores’ 
promotional support. The others are 
merely stocked. 

In 197 pages, 9” x 1114”, the book gives 
numerous ways of placing and promoting 
lines; introducing new lines; getting fea- 
tured space; securing store newspaper ad- 
vertising; selling store salespeople; gaining 
consistent window space and a host of 
other subjects. A special study of the 
chain department store (the first ever 
made) is included. 

“Department stores know the manufac- 
turer. But the manufacturer, all too often, 
does not know the department store.’ This 
book should go a long way toward remedy- 
ing the latter's ignorance. 


Marketing Flashes 


Hotels Will Help Sell Consumer Goods - 


Frozen | 


Coffee Emerges — Retailers Offered Premium Plan | 


Honey 

Michigan Honey Association, Inc., 
has been formed in Detroit to special- 
ize in packaging honey, jams and pre- 
serves. The corporation will cooperate 
with the Michigan Beekeepers Associ- 
ation, American Honey Institute, and 
other honey producers and _ packers 
associations. 

In addition to Michigan clover 
honey, orange blossom, alfalfa and 
other varieties of California honey will 
be packaged. Jams and _ preserves 
using honey with rare formulas will 
be included in the line. Distribution 
of its own and other labels will be 
through brokers, wholesale grocers, 
specialty and health food shops, de- 
partment stores, and super-markets. 
Magazine and newspaper advertising 
is under consideration and will start 
about October 1. 


Hotels and Housewives 

When you come right down to it, 
those two buy and use many of the 
same products, though in different 
quantities blankets, silverware, 
soaps, foods, to name a few. And 
since the hotel industry is the seventh 
largest in the U. S., the American 
Hotel Association feels that what 
hotels buy and how well these prod- 
ucts wear is ‘of definite interest’’ to 
Mrs. Consumer. 

Thus AHA is offering manufac- 
turers a plan for localizing promotions. 
Hotelmen using a particular brand of 


- 


4 } 


sheet, blanket, etc., will make their 
names and those of their hotels avail- 
able for testimonial copy. AHA will 
grant a seal of recommendation to 
products and services approved by its 
research laboratory, at the same time 
making its emblem—''For a Fresh 
Start Stop at a Hotel’’—available for 
use in Consumer campaigns. 

As proof that a hotel’s recommenda- 
tion of a product is convincing enough 
to feature in ad copy, the Association 
is pointing out to its membership 
(which includes besides 5,500 hotels 
such companies as Charles P. Cochrane 


Goodyear’s transparent 
rubber composition 
Pliofilm, comes to the 
aid of office workers 
in sleeve protectors, 
manufactured by Pro- 
tex Products, Jersey 
City, N. J. Neat and 
inconspicuous, they 
are non-inflammable, 
waterproof, resistant 
to mild acid solutions 
and unaffected by oil 
or grease. 


Co., General Foods, and 


-Cannon 
Mills) two recent consumer ¢ mpaigns 
based on hotel buying: Utica Shee 
Co. and Swift & Co. 


Pa-Pi-A to Par 


Just as a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet, Vanti Pa-Pj-4 
by another name will taste the same, 
That is according to a recent announce. 
ment reporting that the name of Vanti 
Pa-Pi-A Corp., affiliate of Hecker 
Products Corp., N. Y., has been 
changed to Par Beverage Corp.; the 
name of the product to ‘'Par 

The change, says E. L. Booth, presi- 
dent, is in product name only and has 
been considered for two years. Some 
4,000 names were studied before “Par” 
emerged the winner. Campaigns an- 
nouncing the new name have been 
released in Florida cities and Metro- 
politan New York, with further pub- 
licity to follow later in all territories 
where the product is sold. News. 
papers, 24-sheet posters and radio will 
tell the story, prepared by 


Wasey, N. Y. 


Erwin. 


Krozen Coffee 

To the growing list of quick frozen 
foods, add coffee, BobWhite Frosted 
Foods Corp., N. Y., last month began 
distribution of frozen coffee “with ex- 
cellent results." The company’s prod- 
ucts are distributed house-to-house in 
Eastern cities and suburbs. 

Coffee is a natural for BobWhite 
distribution, the company points out, 
“because it is a product that has been 
sold house-to-house and so accepted 
longer than any other food produc, 
and low temperature trucks insure that 
the product remains frozen until it 


reaches the housewife. as fresh as if it 


A 
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had been roasted and ground within 
the hour. ’ ; 
Until volume distribution justifies 
the establishment of processing equip- 
ment in each BobWhite unit, the 
coffee will be processed in New York 
and shipped in 100-pound bags to 
each distributing point. There, in 
turn, it will be packed in one-pound 
bags lined with Goodyear Pliofilm, to 
sell to the consumer for 29 cents. 


Trade Expansion 


To aid the little retailer—the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker—in attracting customers to his 
shop, Group Trade Expansion, Inc., 
N. Y., has been set up “as the first 
merchant-owned premium organization 
in the country.” GTE’s plan: To 
supply member retailers with trade 
tokens, which they in turn issue to 
customers—one for each 25-cent pur- 
chase—to be cashed in for premiums. 

Heading the new company which, 
it is claimed, will be owned by the 
merchants who purchase tokens, ts 
Harold Will, until recently president 
of Will & Baumer Candle Co. 

Introduction of trade token premi- 
ums to the housewife will be carried 
out through GTE’s “sumptuous” cata- 
log, reproducing full-color photo- 
graphs by Ivan Dmitri of 129 gift 
items, ranging from toys to radios and 
cameras. Group Trade Expansion ex- 
pects to place a million of these ‘"Hid- 
den Treasure” catalogs in retail stores 
during 1941 and plans to publish new 
catalogs annually. These will be sup- 
plemented by a monthly magazine, 
“The Trade Token Magazine,” which 
will be distributed to the public 
through member shops. 


Substitute 


Shortly after OPM placed aluminum 
on the priority list, Reynolds Metals 
Co., world’s largest manufacturer of 
aluminum foil, announced that it had 
a substitute ready for use in making 
containers: A new product produced 
by coating a highly calendered paper 
board with an aluminum pow der com- 
pound made from scrap and covered 
with a clear or colored plastic finish. 

Aluminum available for domestic 
containers will hereafter be used for 
lining packages for such products as 
tea, coffee, dehydrated soups, bouillon 
cubes and specialty flours, One of 
the hrst products to adopt Reynolds 
Plastic Finish is Victory tea, distributed 
by Hamady Bros., Inc., Flint, Mich. 
Others soon will follow. 

says F. A. Sunderhauf, general man- 
ager of Reynolds display and container 
division: “While the substitutions for 
aluminum will cost more than alumi- 
hum, we will absorb the loss.” 
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This Spring, as never before, 
United’s silvery Mainliners, speed- 
ing through the bright, clear skies 
of the Main Line Airway, are tak- 
ing salesmen to new markets, new 
opportunities. 

Eighty per cent of all United 
Air Lines’ passengers are business 
men and women. They travel 
United because United’s strategic 
central mid-continent and Pacific 
Coast route connect the greatest 
industrial points, sales areas, and 
the important rearmament and 
defense plants. 

And they travel United because 
giant Mainliner day planes and 
sleepers offer supreme comfort and 


luxury en route. Here you can re- 
lax, to think and plan. Some of 
today’s best decisions are made 
two miles up in the sky! 

Fares are only a fraction the 
rate of a few years ago, include 
all costs aloft, and offer measure- 
able economies when total travel 
expense is considered. Reserva- 
tions: travel agents, hotels or 
United offices. 


os 
UNITED te 


AIR LINES 


Offices in 38 principal cities 
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New Products and Markets 


From technical journals, bankers, company reports and 
other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


The fastest expanding new industry 
in America today is synthetic rubber. 
With the strong encouragement of a 
worried Government, plant oe 
are progressing at a speedy pace. 
While in 1939 this country’s annual 
synthetic rubber capacity (then mostly 
du Pont) was around 2,500 tons, it 
advanced to over 8,000 tons in 1940, 
and by the end of this year it may be 
close to 50,000 tons. At the present 
rate of expansion, in fact, our entire 
rubber requirements, consisting of 
over half the world’s output, could be 
manufactured here in two years. Ag- 
gregate domestic consumption of rub- 
ber runs to more than 600,000 tons 
yearly, and demand is at a record high 
as new applications—stimulated by 
promotion of the synthetic—come to 
the fore. 

Particular adaptability of artificial 
rubber to many parts for defense ma- 
chinery has led the O P M to place 
neoprene on the priorities list, with 
heavy additional expansion now 
planned by du Pont. More resistant 
to deterioration from gasoline, oils and 
oxygen from the air than natural rub- 
ber, the synthetic product is heading 
rapidly toward the displacement of 
tree rubber. Some of the country’s 
greatest industrial corporations are in 
the early stages of sharp expansion in 
synthetic rubber plant facilities, thus 
creating a new giant industry and new 
opportunities for research, new prod- 
ucts, new fields for sales promotion. 


Leaders in the industry are du Pont, 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


with neoprene; Goodrich, with Amer- 
ipol, Koroseal and an interest in 
Hycar; Standard Oil Co. of N. J., 
with Perbunan and Vistanex: Firestone 
Tire, with Perbunan (also Standard 
Oil) ; Phillips Petroleum, with Hycar 
(also Goodrich) ; Dow Chemical, with 
Thiokol; and Goodyear, with Chemi- 
gum. Favored by vast raw material 
supplies and the stimulus of necessity, 
the synthetic rubber industry promises 
to be no flash in the pan, but a per- 
manent and important part of the 
great American industrial system. 
* * 

Isolation of Scandinavian countries 
as a result of the war has given the 
domestic fishing industry a major 
upward boost and_ record-breaking 
prosperity. Not the least favorable 
development is the discovery that some 
American fish are plentiful sources of 
vitamins. During its experimentation, 
Pacific American Fisheries, for ex- 
ample, discovered that common shark 
livers are super-abundant in vitamin A. 

* * * 

Tungsten, a vital import com- 
modity and a constant source of head- 
ache for defense officials, may soon 
prove less a problem. The Bureau of 
Mines and Geological Survey (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) announce the discovery 
in Idaho of a large, high grade de- 
posit of tungsten ore. 


A new and large potential market 
is opened in the invention of an 
electric tooth brush. Electric Motor 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED + ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Corp., medical equipment producer, 


shortly will introduce the product, 
which is believed to have much 
broader sales appeal than the electric 
shaver. 

% Be * 

Paints now are available for appli- 
cation in showers, bathrooms, dairies. 
laundries, breweries, packing houses, 
or other places where a constantly 
damp condition prevails. They are 
applicable directly on the wet surface 
and are said to dry perfectly. Maker: 
Arizona Paints & Chemicals, Phoenix. 

* ok * 

The booming construction industry 
now has a new and unusually helpful 
product in B. F. Goodrich’s (Akron, 
O.) cement-handling hose, which 
operates like a giant vacuum cleaner, 
sucking up the cement and blowing it 
through the hose at high velocity. 

x * * 

Western Electric Co., New York, 
shortly will introduce a new hearing 
aid which is expected to revolutionize 
the large industry of instruments for 
the hard-of-hearing. Radio broadcast- 
ing principles are applied in the 
cigarette-case type product, which has 
an amplifier and tubes. 

x oe * 

The leather and shoe industry 
shortly will be invaded by plastics. 
Experimental shoes already have been 
made by Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. of its vinyl plastic, and are te- 
ported to have had successful tests. 
Men's sport shoes of vinyl plastic will 
be available this Summer. 

* 1 * 

Anything which saves time, particu- 
larly where difficult problems are 
involved, is certain to enjoy excellent 
consumer reception. This is a reason- 
able expectation for Underwood Elliott 
Fisher's new adding-figuring machine 
for hairline tabulations down to 
minute fractions. 


Development of a motor oil forti- 
fied with an improvement in mileage 
of as high as 12% in the most popular 
grade and with further reduction in 
carbon-forming tendencies has been 
achieved by the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana. The advanced refining method 
used involves selective distillation. 

Cellophane, long the king of its 
field, may receive some stiff compett- 
tion from thin-film development of 
Koroseal, representing a new applica- 
tion of this numerous-usage product. 

* * & 

Increase in available machine tools, 
which are one of the main bottlenecks 
in the defense program, will come 
about through Westinghouse Electrics 
new motor device which can modern- 
ize outmoded machine tools. 
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Harte & Co., New York, 1s opening 
up new fashion possibilities through 
du Pont’s Cordura. A new sheer dress 
fabric of this yarn (in both organdie 
and chiffon finishes) is being used for 
4 wide variety of clothing. 


Create a convenience and there you 
have a new product and market. Busi- 
ness promoters of Trade Bank & Trust 
Co.. New York, have hit upon the 
application of the night-deposit-box 
idea to daytime deposits. A “Hurry- 
Up Deposit” chute in the bank has 
eliminated much tedious waiting and 
has proved a real attraction for new 
customers. 


Oil transportation takes a new 
and important twist through Phillips 
Petroleum’s method of piping crude 
petroleum as a gas by converting it 
temporarily into a gaseous mixture. 

* * x 

The lowly cashew nut is assuming 
prominence for its growing by-prod- 
ucts. Not only are dyes and perfumes 
being made from cashew nut shells, 
but natural phenol also is extracted 
from them. The Irvington Varnish & 
Insulator Co. is using this phenol as 
a base for a new insulating varnish. 

General Electric has developed new 
germicidal lamps, which may be 
placed on special portable equipment 
and used throughout the house or 
building. They have been put to use 
by several hotels for sterilizing pur- 
Poses. 


The fast-changing order gives indi- 
cations now of engulfing the staid old 
shoe-repairing industry. GE's plastic 
department has a new plastic heel, 
which may easily be snapped in place 
by the individual when the old heel 
wears Out 


Housing defense workers, one of 
the day’s biggest problems, is being 
partly solved with large, mobile trailer 
squadrons. In addition to the 3,100 
trailers so being used, five ships are 
being rearranged to become floating 
boarding houses. 

* * 

Again, creation of a convenience 
opens new fields. The Electro- 
Pointer sharpens pencils smoothly 
and in the twinkling of an eye. Maker: 
Iriple “E” Products Co., St. Louis. 

* * * 

Big doings may be in store for the 
air conditioning industry this year. 
Taking the methods of the automotive 
industry, General Electric is manufac- 
turing room air conditioners in straight 
line production, with continuous as- 
sembly line and many of the other 
features of mass production. 
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This 
Wour Idea 
or 


irect Mail? 


E’LL be perfectly frank. Too 


many business men do not 
really understand the function of 
direct mail, the important special- 
ized sales job it can do for them. 
Stick a piece of string, a coin, a 
stamp to a_ letterhead —run_ the 


salutation in big red letters 


panic 
them with pop-ups, with trick stuff 
and fireworks. 


That, to many, is 
direct mail. 


ee 


We've recommended occasional “stunt” mailings to our clients. But 
direct mail, as our clients know it, has a much more solid and useful 
purpose. For them, it is a practical merchandising tool—feeding sales 
leads to salesmen or giving them support, securing the interest and 
cooperation of jobbers and dealers, introducing new products, getting 
new customers, keeping present customers sold, and recovering those 
who have been lost. 


Direct Mail, following tested techniques, is a “major league medium” 
for any advertiser selling to selective markets. What is more, it can 
increase the effectiveness of other promotion and advertising, because 
it supplements and supports these activities so well. A majority of our 
clients use publication advertising and other media, are regularly 
served both by a general advertising agency and by Dickie-Raymond. 


These are days when fundamental, result-getting promotional methods 
are of increasing importance to you. If you would like to know the 
new part that direct sales and promotional methods can play for you 
in answering present problems, send for our “Specialized Counsel” 
Booklet. It will be sent without cost or obligation—if you will simply 
request it on your business letterhead. 


Dickie-Raymond, Ine. 


MERCHANDISING & SALES PROMOTION COUNSEL, DIRECT ADVERTISING 


80 Broad Street, Boston 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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What to Do When a 
Delinquent Resents a Dun 


Ever have a touchy customer fly off the 
handle when the credit department duns 
him for an overdue bill? Of course you 
have, because—human nature being what 
it is—such situations are bound to arise 
ever and anon. The fact that the delin- 
quent is angry virtually proves that he in- 
tends to pay when he gets good and ready 
Dead-beats wouldn't bother to write a let- 
ter of rebuke. Hence, he must be 
assuaged—but urged to send that check, 
too. Howard F. Baer, of A. S. Aloe Co., 
cover the subject thoroughly, tactfully: 


‘| have been giving serious considera- 
tion to the proper manner in answering the 
letter received from our mutual friend, Mr. 
William Smith. Candidly, I am not even 
sure now 

“You will see, Doctor, Mr. Smith, has 
written that you have been incensed be- 
cause our credit department wrote you, 
asking for payment of a small bill for mer- 
chandise you purchased in July, together 
with an additional purchase in October. He 
tells me that you feel a young man be- 
ginning his career should merit some extra 
consideration 

“T agree with you, Doctor, and I assure 
you that it is our earnest desire to give all 
possible consideration to all of our cus- 
tomers. It would be very easy for me to 
tell you that you are entirely correct in 
your attitude—that our credit department 
had made a serious mistake purely through 
oversight, and that I would personally se< 
that it would never happen again 

But, Dr. Jones, I don’t think a fair- 
minded man like yourself would have any 
respect for a business house or an individ 
ual who would simply take the easy way 
out in that manner. I cannot, conscien 
tiously, tell you that our credit department 
was completely wrong and therefore I am 
simply presenting our sde of this matter 


Prize-Winning Letters 


for March 


Howarp F. Baer 
President 

A. S. Aloe Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANK H. MEeEKs 
Frank H. Meeks & Associates 
New York. N. 2 


E. W. Porter 
Sales Manager 
New Process Fibre Co. 
Greenwood, Del. 


in the hope and expectation that we can 
reach a common ground of understanding. 

‘Dr. Jones, when you purchased this 
merchandise in July on a 30-day account, 
you were in effect promising to pay that 
account within 30 days. Now, we have 
been in the surgical supply business for 
over 80 years, and we know that dealing 
with men of the medical profession, busi- 
ness can't be operated on a _ clock-like 
schedule. Many things come up—either 
because you get too busy—or because your 
own patients did not pay you — which 
would prevent you taking care of an ac- 
count exactly according to schedule. 

“With that knowledge in mind, all we 
ask is that our customers keep us informed. 
For instance, Doctor, if we send you a 
couple of bills and dc not hear from you, 
we can't even tell that you have received 
the merchandise, or that if you have re- 
ceived it, it is satisfactory and the bill is 
correct. When we asked you about this, 
if you had expressed whatever situation 
had come up and told us what you could 
do, we would, I am sure, have been happy 
to meet you more than halfway. 

“On that basis we have worked, in the 
most friendly fashion, with more than three 
generations of the medical profession. 

“Does this help you to understand our 
position? I hope it does, and I do hope 
you will understand that in all of this 
matter, absolutely no personal affront was 
intended 


\ Follow-up Between Calls 
That Has Originality 

Follow-up letters after a salesman’s first 
call are in constant use. They are valuable 
in reinforcing a good impression, and they 
often succeed in landing an order before 
the salesman comes back again 

As an example of a really original letter, 
with a touch of novelty that gets out of 
the hum-drum, note this by Karl E. Mad- 
den, of lowa Fiber Box Co. It readily 
lends itself to adaptation. His picture at- 
tached by a telephone wire to a phone ap- 
pears on the letterhead. 

Hello—Bettendorf Company ? 

‘May I speak to Mr. Hempel, the pur- 
chasing agent? Thank you 

Hello—Mr. Hempel ? 

Karl Madden, Iowa Fiber Box Co., at 
Keokuk, calling via the Scotchman’s route 
to save a toll charge. 

The other day when I stopped in to see 
you and found you so busy and you were 
kind enough to see me, I left without get- 
ting your complete specifications for your 
box requirements. Your secretary agreed to 
drop them in the mail for me. 

“No doubt she has been just as busy as 
you have been, but if you will hand her 
the attached self-addressed stamped en- 


“If You've Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling. Send It 
In. It May Win a Round Table Prize, 


velope, it will help her that much in get. 
ting the specifications started this way.” 


Groping for a Lead to Your 
Sales Letter? Try This— 

Few letters designed to bring inquiries 
start right off with the sales talk. They all 
utilize an introductory paragraph or thought 
to catch a reader’s attention and to lead 
him gradually into the selling message, 
Men whose job it is to compose such let- 
ters are always on the lookout for un- 
hackneyed openings which they can tum 
to their. own purposes. They will be in 
terested in the following by S. W. Cunning. 
ham, of U. S. Gutta Percha Paint G, 
Providence, R. I.: 

“About eleven o'clock the other night I 
turned off the radio in disgust. Like mil- 
lions of other Americans I've spent a lot 
of time lately listening to foreign news 
‘experts —and it finally got to the point 
where the more I listened the more con- 
fused I became. 

“I've since gotten over my ‘mad’ and 
gone back to listening. But you can bet 
your bottom dollar that from now on it 
will be confined to a man (or men, if I can 
find them) I know to be a specialist in 
foreign affairs—a man whose training and 
experience in European politics gives his 
opinions the good old ‘ring of authority.’ 

“And foreign affairs isn't the only field 
where this doubt and confusion exists, 
either. Many maintenance men tell us they 
have the same difficulty in ‘getting the 
facts’ on the right type of white paint for 
the ceilings and walls of their plants. There 
are literally thousands of reputable paint 
manufacturers: but, after all, only a few 
of them have built a reputation among 
maintenance men as specialists in the prob- 
lems of industrial plant painting y 


How to Collect Small 
Overdue Bills Painlessly 

Pestiferous little unpaid bills, like hang: 
nails and pins in shirts, are one of lites 
minor amnoyances. It doesn’t pay to at 
tempt strong-arm collection methods. A 
friendly, jovial note is the proper one 
sound, at least in the beginning. 

To illustrate, here’s a fine specimen em: 
ployed by Robert T. Menaker, credit mat 
ager of Scranton Talk, jewelry and house- 
hold appliance firm of Scranton, Pa. 
bringing in its small outstanding bills. 

“We've got a great big O.K. marked 00 
your account, so you can get anything you 
want, anytime you want it 

“The small balance of $2.65 you owe, § 
a standing invitation to add to it anytime. 

“Come in soon, won't you—select what 
ever you want. We'll be glad to see you 

. and you'll be glad you came in.” 
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Bega. 


DEFENSE 
BILLIONS 


are changing markets 


Overnight! 


Changed markets are new markets. And as sales and 
advertising executives realign their sales, promotion 
and distribution plans, the need is uppermost for news 
of the EFFECT of new money, added payrolls, shifting 
populations. 

What IS the effect of all this spending, all this migra- 
tion, all this building of factories, camps and plants? 
What's happening to populations, buying habits, build- 
ing, retail trade, entertainment? Is defense spending 
bringing new permanent residents to a community —or 
merely temporary expansion? 

Even though you have lists of figures on defense 
spending, you can stare at them a long time without 
learning what’s really happening in your markets. 


IF YOU NEED THIS INFORMATION, 
HERE IS HOW TO GET IT NOW 


Ross Federal has inaugurated a new service—“NATIONAL 
DEFENSE AND YOUR SHIFTING MARKETS’ —continuing 
Studies of significant population and buying trends in 
defense-affected areas throughout the nation. Informa- 
tion gleaned from the work of 4000 field representatives, 
operating from 31 branch offices from coast to coast, is 
constantly compiled and reported. 


How Are Reports Issued ? 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND YOUR SHIFTING MARKETS” is 
made up of a series of cumulative bulletins, issued at 


APRII 20, 1941 


Here Is An Up-To-The-Minute Report 
Service That Tells You What Is Hap- 
pening In Markets Where Industriat 
and Defense Expansion Is Being Felt 


intervals closely enough spaced to give a clear and cur- 
rent picture of developments in areas affected by indus- 
trial and defense expansion as they occur. These reports 
come to you periodically, for inclusion in a handsome 
desk binder indexed for each of the 48 states. 
Manufacturers, national advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies, radio station representatives, publishers are among 
those who are finding these reports useful working tools. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


See these reports for yourself. Use them. Study them. 
Decide whether or not they can help you. If they are not 
of real value, return them at our expense after 5 days. If 
you want the service to continue, we will bill you at the 
rate of ten dollars per month. 


ROSS FEDERAL SERVICE, Inc. 

18 East 48th Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: You may send me for free inspection ‘National 
Defense and Your Shifting Markets,” with all reports to 
date, in indexed binder. I will either subscribe for the service 
or return the reports within 5 days. 
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“Cleveland’s Friendly Station” 


On March 29 Cleveland’s youngest sta- 
tion, WGAR, received radio’s local ‘‘Pulit- 
zer Prize,” otherwise the George Foster 
Peabody award, established by the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in cooperation with 
N. A. B., for “outstanding meritorious 
public service in broadcasting during 1940.” 

To be cited for success in serving the 
diverse interests of Greater Cleveland, a 
station must have an audience. It must also 
be commercially successful in order to af- 
ford that “public service.” 

From the beginning WGAR has exempli- 
fied modern principles of ‘“merchand’sing” 
an advertising medium. When it was 
started, December 15, 1930, by G. A. Rich- 
ards and his associates in WJR, Detroit, 
26-year-old manager John F. Patt believed 
that radio had already passed the point 
where novelty of radio was sufficient to sell 
it. A decade later Mr. Patt says: “We 
have never felt that selling a program was 
our only responsibility. We do not fire one 
big shot and take for granted beyond th°t. 
Radio is a big shot, but, we heave a few 
auxiliary salvos to complete the assault. 
Supplementary publication advertising, spot 
anncourcements, dealer meetings, direct mail 
to dealers, personal calls on distr‘butors, 
window displays are among the auxiliaries.” 


Takes His Own Medicine 


Mr. Patt took his own formula in large 
doses and still does. Faced by necessity of 
building a receptive audience, in early 
Stages the station gave unusual cooneration 
to any local group or even to individuals 
whose radio message to the public had bear- 
ing upon civic, neighborhood or group 
benefits. “Cleveland's Friendly Station” em- 
barked upon cooperative promotion with 
other advertising media. 

The stition also spent money for adver- 
tising to reach execut’ves in charge of ap- 
propriations. Street car cards, taxi cab signs, 
permanent “lighthouse” signs at danger- 
ous corners, radio 2nd marketing publica- 
tions. much direct mail to executives com- 
bined to sell WGAR to the advertiser, 
wh le listening audience grew 

When we recently signed up a client for 
his sixth successive year,” said Eugene 
Carr, assistant director, “we got together 
tor a celebration. It was entirely informal. 
but as in other such cases it had very prac- 
tical aspects for the good of the customer. 
It brought members of his organizat on in- 
to friendly contact with curs. Thev let 
down their hair at such times. They tell us 
their real problems. We are in better posi- 


tion to serve their best interests afterward. 

“There’s nothing more dreadful than to 
have a group of client employes sour on 
their own advertising,” explained Mr. Carr, 
“regardless of the advertising medium em- 
ployed.”” When a new client recently started 
a news program WGAR invited in the deal- 
ers, explained in detail how news is han- 
dled, showed them the mechanics back of 
the news voice working for them. They ask 
questions about radio in general and their 
program in particular. From that time they 
have been “‘authorities’”’ on radio in social 
gatherings as well as business . . . with 
special stress on their own participation, of 
course. 

“Any smart business man shows his em- 
ployes that he’s behind them. When he 
demonstrates what he is doing to help them 
make sales, they think more of their com- 
pany, and will approach prospects and cus- 
tomers with more confidence. A sales or- 
ganization sold on its own radio program 
has more enthusiasm. They'll get more or- 
ders on that basis alone. The mere fact 
that a client has bought time, and the sales- 
men know about it, sends salesmen out 
with added confidence. The more details 
they know about the program and its me- 
chanics, the better.” 

“However, the play's the thing. 4 
said Carl George, program director. “If a 
program weren't right, all the merchandis- 
ing and sales enthusiasm means nothing, be- 
yond a brief early spurt.” Which is a mod- 
ern radio man’s version of a merchandising 
principal proved long before radio was 
born. The surest way to kill an inferior 
product is to advertise it heavily. Mr. 
George's first concern is with the quality 
of the program. 


Building for the Client 


In promoting a program more than the 
character or type of entertainment is in- 
volved. For example: Spot announcements 
introduced a new broadcast which would 
give WGAR listeners the earliest news of 
the day, 7:15 a.m. The svots were chosen 
to reach the audience that would be most 
likely to be awake and stirring at that hour. 
Any spots after 11 p.m. would, obviously, 
reach a less receptive audience than an- 
nouncements timed to reach early-to-bed- 
nd-early-to-risers. 

The sponsor of an early ‘gossip column” 
conceived the idea of giving away theatre 
tickets for wrappers from the sponsored 
product. The eastern agency had no con- 
tact with even one theatre manager in 
Cleveland. “Could a theatre manager be 


WGR -- WKB 


Columbia and Mutual 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 
FREE G PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


Buffalo 


sold the idea of giving us tickets for , 
mention of his theatre on the early Morning 
program?’ When approached, some theatre 
managers seemed to doubt that many people 
were out of bed before 9 or 10 a.m. They 
themselves work late, and sleep late. By 
for over a year WGAR has been sending 
out more than 1,000 tickets a week fo 
theatres all around town in exchange fo, 
the sponsor's wrappers. 

Again behind the scenes: A neighborhood 
dealer says to a customer “Want a ticket tp 
see the Blank broadcast at WGAR this 
week?” Back of the show preceding the 
actual broadcast, which is in costume, are 
early promotion to the radio audience, |is. 
teners’ surveys, selling client's salesmen, 
costuming, training for stage appearance a 
well as radio, attendance surveys and analy. 
sis, in general the front and back office of 
vaudeville with product market'ng and 
radio presentation thrown in. 

“The following goes a bit beyond the 
tvpical’ merchandising job for a. station 
client,” says Harry Camp, sales manager of 
WGAR, “because this client was unusually 
receptive to our assistance. It does go to 
show the length to which we are willing 
and able to go when product, program, 
client’s sales methods and distribution war. 
rant: 


Advance Plowing Pays 


“Prior to the first broadcast for a food 
product we invited the sales force and deal- 
ers for a prevue, They were told about the 
program itself, and beyond that the mer- 
chandising effort that we would put behind 
it. Advance announcements went out fre- 
quently, both day and evening time. Let- 
ters went to each retail outlet. For three 
months car cards called attention to the 
broadcast. These were repeated later. Facts 
about the program were presented to radio 
editors. A product display stood in our 
lobby for several weeks. Photographs went 
to the client's salespeople. Movie trailers 
in downtown theatres were shown several 
times. Several times monthly, a recording 
was sent to headquarters. Display bulletins 
in stores carried photographs of the broad: 
cast in action.” 

Twenty-one people are in the WGAR 
program department, including two news 
editors, a spec‘al events director, an edu 
cational director, a public service directot 
and two special commentators. 

The station devotes unusual amounts 0 
time to broadcasts of special significance to 
Greater Cleveland and Northern Ohio. Is 
“Town Meeting” the mavor’s cabinet alt 
swers voters’ questions. “Cultural Institute 
of the Air’ features d'scussicns dealing 
with broad civic, social and to some extent 
national subjects. Twice daily throughout 
1940 the station gave news of jobs available 
through State employment service. A week 
ly program of items from small town papers 
is of special interest to audiences outsict 
the metropolitan area. Heavv demands are 
placed on the stat‘on’s mobile courpmen 
to cover public events 2nd news “breaks 
The 194) record reveals an average of I 
broadcasts per week by Iccal and nationé 
leaders. These °ctivities are maintained if 
spite of the fact that the station is Colum 
bia’s sole outlet in the area. 

In presenting facts about itself which lec 
to the Peabodv award WGAR stated: Tt 
we can be said to have a creed, it is this 

‘To serve the listener in programs 
which aid him in understanding 
his neighbor.’ 

“As a mirror reflects the image it SU 
veys, WGAR seeks to reflect the compos 
tion of the community it serves.” 
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Newspaper Dinner Speakers 


Col. Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
and former publisher of the Chicago Dail) 
News, and C. R. Smith, president of Amer- 
ican Airlines, will address the annual din- 
ner of the Bureau of Advertising at New 
York April 24, in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the American Newspaper Pub- 
ishers Association there this week. Grove 
Patterson, cditor of the Toledo Blade, will 
be toastmaster. 

Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, and Richard R. Deupree, presi- 
dent of Procter & Gamble, will address an 
advertising session at the ANPA conven- 
tion April 23, presided over by Edwin S. 
Friendly, business manager, the New York 
Sun and chairman of the committee in 
charge of the bureau. William A. Thom: 
son, director, and George Benneyan, re- 
search and promotion manager of the bu- 
reau, will make reports. A “board of ex: 
perts” quiz session will be a feature of this 
meeting. Col. Leroy W. Herron, advertis- 
ing director, Washington Star, will be in- 
terlocutor. 


Subway “Editorial Policy” 

New York Subways Advertising Co., of 
which Frank J. Ellis is president, has in- 
troduced an “editorial policy,’’ whereby car 
cards chosen for their reader interest are 
heing placed among the ads in side rack 
positions. All three divisions of New York's 
system are included. 

Subjects of the ‘editorial cards” have been 
chosen by the company, in conjunction with 
its agency, J. Walter Thompson Co., after 
study of best-read publication editorial fea- 
tures. The cards will present cartoons, 


BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES. ..NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. ..GENERAL SHOE 
CORPORATION . . . JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION . . . MONTGOMERY WARD &COM- 


4 * 


. » « SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY... 
CRONE COMPANY ...CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY © 


movie stars and pictures, beauty, New York 
oddities, etc. These cards will be printed 
chiefly in one color, to contrast with the 
varied colors of the ads. 

The company also has introduced a two- 
card-per-car basis for the side positions. 
Cards of each advertiser are placed diagon- 
ally and about a half length of car apart 
to provide maximum coverage. 

Combination rates provide for discounts 
if two or three systems are employed, and 
on six- and 12-month contracts. A new 
circulation book is being issued. 


Magazine News 

Like al! Gaul the circulation of the Sar- 
urday Evening Post is divided—more or less 
evenly—into three parts—subscribers, boy 
sales and newsstand. Recently, the Post set 
out to find the differences between these 
three audiences. Median family income, 
respectively, appeared to be $2,943, $2,523, 
and $2,242. There was a higher propor- 
tion of “executives and professional men”; 
smaller families; higher home and car own- 
ership among the subscribers. Subscribers 
indicated 4.16, boy sale, 4.12 and news- 
stand 3.86 readers per copy. The newsstand 
buyers generally were younger; more of 
the subscriber and boy sale buyers were 
married. But an average of nearly 90% of 
all readers, in all groups, ‘like to read the 
ids in the Post.’ 


Among magazines currently claiming cir- 
culation records are Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Better Homes & Gardens, Look, Popular 


' Science, Screenland and Newsweek. 


O. J. Elder, president of Macfadden Pub- 


PANY... .GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO... . THE GLIDDEN COMPANY. 


FOR 


ILLUSTRAVOX USERS! 


Iilustravox is the best investment you can make... NOW 
- +. to increase your business. You can afford Illustravox 
whether you have 5 or 500 salesmen—because the cost is 
low .. . only $34.95 and up. The programs for Illustravox 
(sound-slide films and records) cost far less than sound 
movies. The effectiveness of this medium has been proven 
by hundreds of leading firms, using over 30,000 
Illustravox machines ... to produce better salesmen and 
more business, week by week. You too will discover that 
Illustravox can be your most powerful business getting 
tool. Write, wire or phone for the facts. 


NM. Electro - Acoustic Products Division of 


FORT WAYNE, 


APRIL 20. 1941 


INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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lications, tells advertisers that “we have 
offered the ABC the fullest cooperation” in 
connection with the effect of ‘certain bonus 
offers to wholesalers on True Story.” The 
new management has discontinued such of- 
fers and dealer discounts. 


*k * 


The magazine committee of Association 


of National Advertisers, meeting this 
month, discussed the “necessity for more 
qualitative information concerning maga- 


zines.” 
* * aH 
Merrill C. Welles, recently advertising 
manager of the Atlantic Monthly, has be- 
New England manager of Parents’ 
and afhl ated publications, with 


come 


Ma LALINE 


Merrill C. Welles 
moves from the 
Atlantic to 
Parents” 


office in the Park Square building, Boston. 
He succeeds Hen-y A. Hartwell, Jr., who 
is now an executive with the New York 
office. 
a 
Alan Dale has been placed in charge of 
promotion and circulation for Who, New 


lllustravox Junior 
Model |08A 
small group § 
and features + 
projector engi 
especially for 
slide films. 
models, to handle audi 
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ences up to 
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SINCE 
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York. . . . Joseph M. DeLone, Jr., be- 
comes eastern advertising manager of Fau- 
cett Men's Group and Mechanix Ihus- 

4 4 trated. . . . George W. Weatherby is trans- 
ferred from Chicago to New York to cover 
Philadelphia and the South for Modern 
. s Magazines. Lawrence E. Oppelt is now on 
National Advertisers the Chicago staff of Modern Magazines 
and Frank B. Avery, Jr., in charge in Chi- 

cago of the Dell Detectiue, Comic and Fic- 

have used tion groups . .. Mrs. Dorothy Draper, in- 

| terior decorator and stylist, has been ap- 

pointed director of the studio of architec- 


Split-run Tests ture, building and furnishing of Good 


Housekeeping. . . . Walter R. Holmes is 
named eastern advertising manager of Child 
in Life, Chicago. . . . F. Willis Munro is 


named Detroit advertising representative of 
Amerie. in Leg r10N. 


_—_ = st ‘ Design 


for Living, a young woman's 


<-> 27> 7° Fr tye) pe : 
ely Sg GS e PRA 4 iat magazine, will be published by Popular Sci- 
AT erenner rere ap. * . > Ba ae: 2 - A . . 
I “WD ctAmerica’s Createst Weekly Newspapers ~~ ence Publishing Co., New York, in Sep- 
tember. It is designed for “smart young 
homemakers.” . . . Schedules, Inc., New 


Test your copy in York, will introduce A/rline Schedules, \ist- 


ing flights and other data of commercial 
* H airlines in the United States and Canada. 
this proved medium a 


In “Myrtle Speaks,” the third of a series 
of ‘“‘Myrtle’’ promotional books, Fawcett 
Women's Group introduces a phonograph 
record on which part of th‘'s young woman's 


story is dramatized. . . . This group also 
®*s8s8 2888 38828 8 8 8 8 | has released a new study on syndicate store 
; buying habits of 3,136 women... . Ladies’ 
. P tion Minded 4 

romotion Minde Home Journal issues a brochure on the ef- 

w% w 2) 
ADVERTISING MANAGER we fects of its editorial “general welfare” pro- 
4 # | gram, in helping to reduce disease, find 


b 

i Seeks Tougher Job! jobs for youth, etc _ A painting by 
James Montgomery Flagg from the front 
cover of a recent issue of The American 
Weekly has been reproduced on 300,000 
posters sent to government and private 
Capable relations man, public and indus- agencies throughout the country - part of 
@ trial. Can create and edit top-flight con- @ an educational campaign by the Ll . S. For- 

sumer, trade and house publications. est Service against forest fires. 


. 


» ‘Si-year-old “hardy’ 
quirements commensurately tax his back- 


an 

wants job where re- @ 

® ground and potentialities. Has exceptional @ 
PR 

nv 


®» intensive and extensive training in sales 
promotion and analysis. 


® Thorough knowledge of type faces, media ® 
@ and reproduction. Layout expert. Writes ,, 
radio copy, direct mail, publicity. Idea- i TT sane 
® man. Practical. Open minded. Conscien- # Herald Tribune \ ins Cup 
@q wom " The New York Herald Tribune has been 


Constructive liaison coordinator of manu- 
® facturer and agency schedules (frequent ~% 
@ ‘ales management bottleneck), national or 

regional. Currently a Coast resident and 


awarded the F. Wayland Ayer cup in the 
eleventh annual Exhibition of Newspaper 
Typography conducted by N. W. Ayer & 
® west-wise in distributor and dealer setups, + Son. There were 1.038 entries 
consumer habits. . : ty » : . 
° : ~ ° Honorable mentions for standard - size 
this experience appeais to you -—— and, | i : R when : 
© Bun. an Ge 2 Gk Eh ee « papers of more than 50,000 circulation 
e stantial future (starting salary secondary), went, respectively, to the Richmond Times- 
' please write Box Lg nays Pane ayy gua Dispatch, New York Times. and Milwau- 
® 420 Lexington Ave., New ork City. t kee Journal: in the 10,000-50,000 circula- 
$sss88888 888838 8 8 8 & | tion group, Cape Cod, Mass., Standard- 


FOR SALES MANAGERS AND THEIR SALES STAFFS 


A visible planning or indexing chart with movable colored 
cards and movable colored transparent signals — readily 
adaptable to meet any of your indexing 


problems 

Keep important facts before you — such as: 
(a) specialties or leaders (e heduling conference 
(b territory coverage and convention dates 


territory assignments (f) making graphs 
(d) product distribution (g) indexing stock locations 
AL’ CHARTS BUILT TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
Any size you need — large charts can be made by 
hinging together several sections 


. P Free sample sent on letterhead request 
For further details 


and prices, write E. C. DECKER, Hamilton, New York 


Nm 


{ 5 
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Times, Dayton Journal, and Billings, Mont 
Gazette; in the under-10,000 group, Man. 
chester, Conn., Evening Herald, Alexa. 
dria, Va., Gazette, Troy, N. Y., Record: 
tabloids, regardless of circulation, PM, Ney 
York; Newsday, Nassau County, L. I, and 
the W ashington, D. C., News 


ABP Advertising Aids 

As part of its continuing effort to help 
increase the effectiveness of business paper 
advertising, Associated Business Papers 
Inc., has released two new booklets, 

One, “How I Hamstrung My Advertising 
Agency,” is the confession of an advertis. 
ing manager as to how he finally got "; 
real money's worth of advertising skill.” 
The other, ‘‘Mr. President: Meet Your Ad. 
vertising Manager,’ the ABP describes as 
“a private consultation on the sort of man 
the advertising manager is; what he js 
really worth; how to get the most out of 
him.” 


Newspaper News 

The Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association, in recent annual meeting at 
French Lick Springs, Ind., appointed a com- 
mittee headed by Don Patterson, Scripps. 
Howard Newspapers, to study and improve 
the national advertising trend. All officers, 
headed by C. E. Phillips, Rockford, 
Star and Register-Republic, were re-elected 
New directors are Vic Merson, Canton, 
Ohio, Repository, and Franklin B. Hurd, 
Providence Journal, Irving C. Buntman was 
reappointed secretary-treasurer. 

* ok OF 

The New York Times received fist 
award, the Des Moines Registe r & Trtbun 
second award for “best all around promo- 
tion by an individual newspaper” in the 
1940 promotion contest sponsored by Edi- 
tor & Publisher. The Times and Register 
& Tribune and the New York Sun each 
has two legs on the E. & P. cup, which be- 
comes the property of the newspaper win- 
ning it three times. 

The Boston Sunday Herald and the 
Yankee and Colonial networks will join in 
offering advertisers space on the Herald's 
“Good Sport Page’ and the equivalent in 
dollars worth of time on a new radio pro 
gram featuring Margaret Ford who edits the 
page. The tie-up may be syndicated to other 
New England cities. 

* * 

Grant W. Ernst has been advanced from 
advertising director to assistant business 
manager of the Syracuse Post-Standard. G 
Raymond Laing succeeds him. _ iC 
McKinney, from the Chattanooga New 
becomes advertising director of Every 
body's Datly, Buffalo Polish language news 
paper. 


Some 125 entries from members, cover 
ing promotion in newspapers and_ trade 
papers, market research, &c., will be includ- 
ed in an exhibit at the annual convention 
of the National Newspaper Promotion A‘ 
sociation at New York April 20-23 

x « & 

Association of Newspaper Classified Ad 
vertising Managers, at its 22nd annual con 
vention at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
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ADVERTISING CO. 
A service agency comprising '* 
search, advisory, creative, 4 


production departments, serving 
yor advertisers of high standing 
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John Jerome (left), ad manager of the Minneapolis Tribune, Forrest Geneva of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune (center), and Don Bridge of the New York Times 


talk things over at the annual meeting of the Newspaper 


Advertising Executives 


Association at French Lick. 


June 23-26, will discuss newspaper adver- 
tising problems in connection with the na- 


tional defense program. Harry Gwaltney, 
Milwaukee Journal, is program chairman 
and W. R. Blend, Chicago Tribune, at- 


tendance chairman. 

Total advertising linage in newspapers 
of 52 cities, as reported by Media Records, 
rose 0.1% in March from March, 1940, 
and was up 2% in the first quarter. Al- 
though retail and general both were down 
2.4% in March, automotive, financial and 
classified gained 


Radio News 


Radio continues to provide more stations, 
more power and coverage. . With the 
addition this month of KZRM, Manila, 
WERC, Erie, and WMBS, Uniontown, and 
on May 2 of WKWK, Wheeling, as a full- 
time outlet, the CBS network totals 127 sta- 
tions... . WSBT, South Bend, starts full- 
time operation. . . . WABY, Troy, has be- 
come a Mutual outlet. . . . KGLO, Mason 


City, lowa, increases its power from 250 
to 1,000 watts day and night. . . . WBAL, 
Baltimore, increases its power to 50,000 
watts next month and will change from 


Blue to Red network September 27. WCBM 
will then become the Blue station there. 
The Blue will replace KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
switching to the Red, with WWVA, 
Wheeling, and KQV, Pittsburgh. WWVA 
now has 50.000 watts. ‘KIRO, Seat- 
tle, CBS affiliate, is completing a new 
plant in anticipation of boost in power 
trom 1,000 to 50,000 watts on Juty 1 


WZINY—owned and operated by WOR 

this month became New York's first 
regularly licensed frequency modulation 
station to start operation. Charles Godwin 
IS Manager. WOR'’s staff handles sales. 


* * 


Mutual Broadcasting System's billings in 
March rose 31.5% from March, 1940, to 
$390,813, and 39.7% in the first quarter, 
to $1,046,191. 

_ Annual report of CBS and subsidiaries 
a 1940 shows gross income of $50,912,- 

29.74, against $42,845,393.72 in 1939. 
Higher taxes, however, brought profit for 
€ year to $5,006,633.46, against $5,001,- 
$28.74 : . 

* oe & 

_ Shirley F. Woodell succeeds Lunsford P. 
j andell, now on the Blue network sales 
worce, as sales manager of NBC's interna- 
tional division. Mr Woodell formerly was 


advertj —— 
dvertis'‘ng manager for Packard Motors 
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Export Corp. . Allen J. de Castro will 
be in charge of sales for the new Colum- 
bia Latin-American network, which will 
start formal operation about September 1 
Since 1917, Mr. de Castro has been presi- 
dent of the Dr. Richard Association, Inc., 
South Norwalk, Conn., which has been do- 
ing business with Latin America since 1895 

J. Leonard Reinsch becomes director of 
the Cox radio stations—WSB, Atlanta; 
WHIO, Dayton, and WIOD, Miami. He 
will make his headquarters in Atlanta 
James Le Gate continues as general m?n- 
ager in Dayton and Arch Robb in Miami. 

H. Q. Cox is now asststant manager, 
in charge of promotion, etc., and Paul Con- 
net commercial manager of _.KGW-KEX, 
Portland, Ore. 

- @ 

Sales reps: WISH, new Indianapolis sta- 
tion, appoints Free & Peters; KGGM, Al- 
buquerque, N. M.; to Weed & Co.; 
WAGE, Syracuse, to Edward Petry & Co. 


Merle S. Jones, general manager of 
KMOX, St. Louis and general manager of 
the convention of National Association of 
Broadcasters, to be held there May 12-17, 
predicts record attendance 


With the recent award of the George 
Foster Peabody plaque to WLW, Cincin- 
nati, for “public service,’ was a citation 
which said, among other things, “WLW 
spends three times as much money on pro- 
grams as the average spent by 50,000-watt 
stations.” WLW has just recognized 
its 20th anniversary. 

* * * 

John Elwood has returned ot NBC as 
manager of the international division, un- 
der John F. Royal, vice-president in charge 
of international relations. Ernest An- 
derson has been placed in charge of pro- 
motion for Columbia's new 64-station long- 
wave network in South America. 


Plan FM Network 


The American Network, Inc., has opened 
offices at 60 East 42d Street, New York, 
as an outgrowth of recent work of the FM 
Program Research Committee, and is mak- 
ing plans toward “the eventual establish- 
ment of a coast-to-coast frequency modula- 
tion network, with outlets in all principal 
markets.” 

John Shepard 3d., Yankee Network, has 
been named temporary chairman. Jack 
Latham, former president, American Cigar- 
ette & Cigar Co., is New York manager. 


aw YORK'S FRIENDLY HOTE, 


Remember how much 
individual attention 
you got at home when 
you were a kid? Sure 
you do—and now that 
same kind of personal 
ized service is available 
at‘ New York’s Friendly 
Hotel’! Sounds almost 
too good to be true— 
but you can rest assured 
you will get it at The 
Lexington... even if 
you take a minimum- 
rate $4 room! Make 
this hotel your ‘home 
address’ on your next 


trip to New York. 
am | 


Hele Leringlon 


Charles E. Rochester, V. P. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48% ST..N.Y.C. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


| know a man who has had a 
broad experience of twenty years 
in the administration of the many 
phases of advertising depart- 
mental activities, who is available 
to some aggressive concern. 


This man knows the mechanics of 
advertising and sales promotion 
and how to cooperate with the 
Sales Manager and the Advertis- 
ing Agency for the maximum 
dividends on the advertising in- 
vestment. His background com- 
prises several years in the serv- 
ices of large national advertisers 
in marketing, sales and advertis- 
ing. Detailed employment history 
will be furnished on request. 


Write:—MR. C. E. LOVEJOY, 
Sales Management, 
333 North Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WHERE 
GOOD FELLOWS 
GET TOGETHER 


in . Angeles 


@ “Host of the 
called the convention hotel 
of the West. A 1500 room 


institution with 


Coast,” 


an earned 


reputation for congenial 
hospitality and flawless serv- 


ice no matter the occasion. 


@ With a score of meeting 


12 to 1200. 
the West’s largest hotel ball- 


rooms seating 


room, six cafes... and all 
under the one roof, in the 


center of the theatre and 


shopping district. Surely 


you'll plan your stay in 


California at — 


SUPE S COONED SOS 


COMPLETE PLANNING AND 
MERCHANDISING SERVICE 
for all types of contests and premium campaigns 


- High quality, nationally advertised merchan- 
dise. Write for sample catalogs. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbott Realty Bidg. Dayton, Ohio 


3-Dimension Displays 


Anything from 20,000 statues of your trade 
figure to mechanized windows. Stop more traf- 
fic; stay put longer. Precision production; 
creative designs; merchandising plans to fit 
yours: long experience famous advertisers and 
agencies. Individual service; no canned answers. 


WRITE OLD KING COLE, CANTON, OHIO 


AS MODERN AS TOMORROW 


® Enjoy your visit in sparkling 
surroundings at Chicago's 
very newest hotel 


Allan G. Hurst, Mgr 


Hi Chicago's nore 


‘KNICKERBOCKER 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES! 


@ To design your sales presentation 
@ To personalize your statistics 
@ To animate your report 

@ To map your coverage 

@ To chart your survey 


Call THE CHARTMAKERS, Inc. 
202 East 44th Street, N.Y. Tel. MU 2.6143 -4 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 


| booklet requested, to facilitate handling, 
| The 


address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dime Store Shoppers—Who 
They Are—How They Buy 

It is comforting to learn that expe- 
rienced shoppers, those women fclk who 
spend our money, are just as baffled in a 
10c. store as this observer. Baffled, that is, 
in gett ng out with only that one dime pur- 
chase they intended to buy. According to 
Fawcett’s new study on “Syndicate Store 
Customers, their Buying Habits and Maga- 
zine Preferences,’ 50% of the women inter- 
viewed spent 10c. to 29c., and the weighted 
average for all people interviewed, including 
those who spent nothing—who went in to 
look around and succeeded in dong just 
that—was 27.2c. 

This study, revealing the buying habits 
of 3,136 women in Cleveland, Ohio, has 
just been released by the Fawcett Women’s 
Group. The research includes personal in- 
terviews with 2,097 women as_ they 
emerged from Kresge, McCrory, Neisner, 
Newberry, Scott-Burr and Woolworth stores 


in Cleveland, as well as interviews with 
1,039 women patrons in their homes. 
Tabulations include such information as 


frequency of visits to syndicate stores, 
amount of purchases, types of merchandise 
purchased, where purchases were planned, 
why certain chains were patronized, and 
much other data of merchandising value. 
The women interviewed are classified by 
income levels, marital status, employment 
status, family composition, occupation of 
heads of families, and magazine reading 
habits. Detailed description of methods 
used throughout the investigation (under 
direction of the Lynn Baker Company) is 
included in the 24-page book. 

With or without the details and statistics, 


| the study is a fascinating commentary on 


one of our leading national habits, Shop- 


| ping at the Dime Store. 


For copies, address Eliott Odell, Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New 


| York, N. Y. 


Akron’s 1940 Gains Set 
Fast 1941 Business Pace 

"Action in Akron” 
study, 


is a dramatic market 
produced for the Akron Beacon 


| Journal to bring home to marketing men 
| the pace of business in the rubber capital 
| of the world. Naturally a considerable part 


of the statistical material deals with the 
rubber industry, its tremendous gains, high 
wages, (including the significant fact that 
the rubber companies have so scheduled pay 
days that every day is pay day, an equal 
number of the 38,921 rubber workers re- 
ceiving pay envelopes each day in the 
week). Other factors include home owner- 
ship—higher than any other Ohio metro- 
politan city—railroad carloadings and 
trucking, new car sales, building construc- 


tion, retail sales, with emphasis on depart. 
ment stores, food, drugs, and data op 
outlets in these latter fields. 

Produced by Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc 
national advertising representatives the 
study is avzilable through any of the offices 
of this company; or direct from Roger 
Burrell, the Beacon Journal, Akton, Ohio. 


What the Baking Industry 
Bought and Made, 1937-1939 


Organizations selling to the bakery jp. 
dustry will be interested in a brief folder 
summarizing products produced in the jp. 
dustry, materials consumed, and _ bakery 
machinery produced. All data are from 
current (1939) Census returns, with com. 
parisons for 1937. The industry, as shown 
by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, ranks 
first in the food industries for number of 
establishments (18,049) ; first in number of 
wage earners (201,537); second only to 
Meat Packing in salaried personnel (16. 
719). In 1939 the value of the bakers’ 
principal raw materials amounted to ap- 
prox:mately half a billion dollars; and his 
machinery purchases exceeded one-quarter 
of a billion dollars. For “Census Data on 
the Baking Industry,’ write Robert E. Hill, 
Baker's Helper, 330 South Wells &, 
Chicago, III. 


Market and Newspaper Data 
on Ohio for Sales Managers 


Advertisers operating in the Ohio mar- 
ket are well aware of the Ohio Select List 
of newspapers. For them, and for those 
who are not now—but may be— interested 
in that state, a market study has been pre: 
pared wh‘ch covers the entire state, showing 
all cities of 2,500 population and over, and 
all counties. It gives 1940 Census popula. 
tion, and retail sales from the 1939 Census, 
total and food, drug, and automotive. Pre- 
ceding this statistical section is a general 
description of the state market. Concluding 
is a list of all Ohio daily newspapers, with 
circulation and open rate. The book has 
been especially designed for district sales 
managers and sales representatives opecating 
within the boundaries of the state, and to 
whom data of this type are not easily avail: 
able. Copies wil! be sent on request to 
J. W. Cullen, Jr., John W. Cullen Co., 40 
South 3rd St., Columbus, Ohio. 


37% of Rural Families Found 
by Household to Lack Radios 


It is the small towns and rural areas 
which offer the best opportunities for radi0 
set sales, according to an analysis of 194 
Radio Homes just completed by the Howse: 
hold Magazine. Figures compiled from the 
1941 Radio Annual,” published by th 
Radio Daily and based on the 1940 U. 5 
Census, reveal that families in thos 
counties containing no towns over 2,50 
population average 38% without radios 
In the next two larger-size town brackets 
the study discloses continued deficiency ™ 
radio ownership, though growing less an¢ 
less in the larger city groups. For instant 
in counties having largest towns betwee? 
2,500 and 10,000, 30% of the homes at 
without radios, and in counties where t 
largest towns are 10,000 to 25,000, 20% 
are without radios; whereas those counti¢ 
whose largest city has a population 
500,000 and over have an average of 7% 
homes without radios. 

For copies of this analysis, detailed & 
states and by population groups, write Rest 
Pepin, Household Magazine, 420 Lexingto 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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write Rent 
Lexingto® 


GEMENT 


Must Accompany Order. Classified 
Rates: 50c a line of seven words, 
minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


——— 


ED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
Bag enn organized advertising service of 
3] years. recognized standing and reputation, car- 
vies on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo,N.Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400 — $25,000 — This reliable 
service, established 1927, conducts confidential nego- 
tiations for high grade men who either seek a 
change, er the opportunity of considering one, under 
conditions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send mame and address only for 
details. JIRA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A, 
9 CENTER STREET, NE HAVEN, CONN. 


EXECUTIVES! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 


This competent, personnel advertising service 
conducts position-securing campaigns involving con- 
fidential, nation-wide negotiations with reputable 
employers. Identity covered, and if employed, posi- 
tion protected. rite 


HARRY F. JEPSON & ASSOCIATES 
LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EXECUTIVE SALES ENGINEER NOW AVAIL- 
able, with excellent record selling special machinery 
to all types of industrial plants, municipalities, gas, 
water and power companies in New England. 
Presently located in suburban Boston but willing to 
move. Detailed employment history will be tur- 
nished on request. Box 766, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED LITHOGRAPHY SALESMAN 
wits executive ability for New England. Give com- 
plete detailed information of yourself in reply. 
Box 773. SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


LETTER GADGETS 


A GOOD LETTER GADGET WILL KEEP 
your ietters on top of the desk with some chance 
of doing business for you. Wastebasket letters can't 
talk. Write for illustrated circular. A. MITCHELL, 
*-205, 326 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
nen 


LINES WANTED 


MANUFACTURER'S AGENT selling large Auto- 
Motive and Hardware Jobbers’ needs, small tools, 
tise Bauges, valve hdw., wiper blades. Might con- 
sider Rubber Co. distribution tires, mech. goods. 


Territory: Wis: Minn., Dakotas. Box 772, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 


N. ¥. 


MAILING LISTS 


Ss 


oo ECIAL MAILING LISTS, CHEMISTS, AC- 
Senay Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
. an, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents. 
Write Rite Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
UST co SULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
~OMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


es 


The Chartmakers 
Chicago Tribune 


The Cleveland Press 


A. B. Dick Company 


Dickie-Raymond, Ine. 


Advertisers in This Issue 
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Although the ed:tors endeavor to make this list complete and accurate, neces- 


sary last-minute revisions may result in occasional omissions or cther errors. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED (Cont'd) 


as a Sales executive, 
both as a branch manager and as a sales manager. 
My record will bear investigation. 


I have a_ successful 


Original thinker, pleasing personality, age 38, col- 
lege. Box 771, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 


Tr . , , 4 
The success of every business depends upon its ton Ave., New York, N. Y. 
There is a direct relationship be 


men. SALES CARTOONS 


MERRELL FEATURES specialize in original, 
creative cartoons for Sales Contests, Sales Bulletins, 
House Organs and Cartoon Advertising Strips. 


want is 2 Send for samples of our ‘SALES PEPPER-UPPERS” 


< monthly service. MERRELL FEATURES, 318 W. 
aa Randolph St., Chicago, III. 
ork, 


SALES PROMOTION 


SALES PRODUCER 

Resourceful, energetic executive and sales adminis- | Photostat reproductions only 10c, letter size; (in 
Presently sales manager with national distribu 
Seeks change for personal reasuns. 
heavy responsibilities. 
including accomplishments wide variety 
of fields. College engineering graduate. 
, SALES MANAGEMENT, 


ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


quantities still less). 
Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 


Accustomed monial letters, orders, etc. ; 
Top-notch business, personal For office duplication, often costs less than typing 


or contact boxes. 


Personable. MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
420 Lex- 165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 


COrtland 7-4836 


SALES SHEETS, MANUALS, CHARTS 
Reproduced _ Economically-Efficiently by Laurel's 


now employed as assistant general manager of well Improved Offset. No Cuts! No Typesetting ! Your 
known company seeks new opportunity. Responsible ) 


for hiring, training, and stimulating salesmen; sales | quest Complete Price Schedules; Free Descriptive 
and profits. | Srochure. Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N. 33 


copy’s all we need. 500 (8'2x11” 


reproductions 
$2.63; additional hundreds 22c. All Sizes. Re- 


APRIL 20, 1941 
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BY RAY BILL 


LANNING WISELY: During the World War most 
American business men concentrated their energies 
on the immediate present. As a consequence, both 
wages and prices spiralled to a point where post war defla- 
tion became inevitable. Moreover, when the war ter- 
minated, a mad scramble ensued for peace markets as dis- 
tinguished from war markets. As a nation, we muddled 
through but at terrific cost to many of our businesses and 


to a high percentage of our citizens. 

Business men are facing the present war crisis with much 
more enlightenment. For example, they are working hand 
in hand with the financial and political leaders to battle 


catastrophic inflation which is bound to occur if wages and 


prices are allowed to spiral upward in an unbridled manner. ' 


As a matter of fact, most of the real “guts” in facing the 
labor wage issue emanates from business men; and the 
holding down of prices even under the new Leon Hender- 
son set-up depends for large-scale success chiefly on the 
voluntary efforts of business leaders. 

Of course, it is too much to expect that wages and prices 
will not advance some because it would hardly be normal 
for them not to do so under present circumstances and 
those which lie ahead as the defense-war program gets 
further under its colossal way. But at least we find business 
leadership in the foreground, educating the American 
people to the dangers of inflation and doing the lion's 
share of the work to prevent it. 

In other ways, too, America is profiting by her post war 
experience. Since the World War we have built up a 
sizable industry under the broad heading of research. Back 
when the A.E.F. sailed for France, America could boast 


of no more than a handful of such laboratories employing 
in all not much more than a corporal’s guard. Today we 


have nearly 50,000 research workers and several thousand 
research laboratories and expend annually over $200,000,- 
000 for research effort. No other country is planning on 
such a scale for either the present or the future. Naturally 
some of this effort will be temporarily devoted to the de- 
fense-war activities but in the main it will continue to 
grind out new scientific discoveries and conceive new inven- 
tions with which to keep America busy in the post war 
period—-and in both the export and domestic fields. 

Even companies whose managements speak of them- 
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selves as “‘ultra-conservative,’ meaning that they are con 
stitutiona!ly opposed to change, are being forced into 
research work (notably on product and packaging mate 
rials) because of priorities on metals and other materials 
being commandeered by the Government for defense put 
poses. Far from turning out to be a handicap, research 
work of this kind will, in many cases, bring about ‘'substi- 
tutes’ which are more satisfactory—either from the stand. 
point of original cost or saleability, or both—than the 
originals ever were. 

As a corollary to product research, market research is 
also coming more and more into its own. The defense-war 
program has already changed, dislocated, transplantec, de- 
creased or increased the markets for nearly all kinds of 
products and services. No one could be more currently 
conscious of this flux in markets than sales executives who 
travel the highways. More wonder, then, that this upheaval 
in America brings market research more and more to the 
fore and that an ever larger number of business concerns 
are spending a substantial amount of money and executive 
time in planning for markets and sales after the wart 
over. 

Nothing like this went on during the period of the last 
war, so America is also now leagues ahead on this front 
Business is also carrying on an ever wider and more if 
telligent educational campaign to enable the Americal 
people better to understand the workings and benefits of 
the private enterprise system as compared with all mannet 
of collectivist, Communist, Fascist and totalitarian eco® 
omies. This action represents wise planning for the futufe 
because as a nation and until the emergency passes 
temporarily must curtail some of our most highly valued 
freedom and our most highly prized economic and social 
opportunities. 

It would be easy to go on enumerating other phases ia 
which cooperative action on the part of business is serving 
to prepare us for the future—the post war future. It ® 
equally easy to cite examples of what individual companié 
are doing to plan their futures—their individual post wa 
futures. The main point, however, will remain the same 
namely, that American business is on the job, 45 neve 
before, planning for the future, not only for itself but fot 
the whole American people. 
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You can sell more 
at lower cost with the Chicago Tribune 


Are you passing up additional-sales volume which 
might easily be yours in Chicago? The rich potential 
here calls for intensified’effort which dips deepest 
into the expanding stream of spendable income. 

You can increase your Chicago sales by building 
your promotion around the Tribune. With over 
1,000,000 net paid every day of the week, it is the 
one medium gyhich makes the full-market impact 
you need t@ d@velop your full share of the greater 
volume now available. 

On weekdays the Tribune ... at one low cost... 
delivers from 585,000 to 620,000 more total circu- 
lation than other Chicago daily newspapers—from 
295,000 to 770,000 more on Sunday than other 
Chicago Sunday newspapers. 

Thru the Tribune you get balanced, market-wide 
coverage of metropolitan Chicago. You get 440,000 
more daily circulation in Chicago and suburbs than 
other Chicago daily newspapers deliver—more than 
any two other Chicago daily newspapers combined. 

And on Sunday the Tribune delivers in metro- 
politan Chicago from 385,000 to 460,000 more than 
other Chicago Sunday newspapers—more than the 
other two Chicago Sunday newspapers combined. 

In every income group of interest to advertisers, 
the Tribune has more circulation than any other 
Chicago newspaper. In addition, it reaches hun- 
dreds of thousands of other prospects in the ad- 
jacent territory. 


When you advertise in the Tribune, you use the 


Is your Chicago sales curve 
Keewing Face with today’s upswing 


medium from which Chicago is accustomed toh 
in greater volume than from any other medium 
this market. This is a fact proved by Chi 
retailers who last year placed in the Tribune 6 
more of their advertising than they placed in 
other Chicago newspaper. 

It is affirmed by general advertisers who 
year placed in the Tribune 52% more of the 
advertising than they placed in any other Chie 
newspaper. 

When you can have more, why take less? There 
no need to pass up the extra volume which can 
yours when the Tribune can give full power 
your drive and enable you to sell more at less @ 
per unit sold. Tribune rates per 100,000 circulati 
are among America’s lowest. 

Ask a Tribune representative or your adv 
tising counsel to help you plan a program aroul 
the Tribune which can get you a greater share 
the sales now available in Chicago. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE LEAD IN ADVERTISING 
, LINAGE OVER NEXT CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 


1932 1940 
22.5% 52.0% _} 
RETAIL 6.4% 67.0% 


The Sales Managers’ Medit 
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